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Luxury unites with economy, and radiant beau 


with healthfulness in “Standard” Porcelain 
Enameled Baths and One-Piece Lavatories. 


Each piece of “Stesdad” Ware is the most beautiful—the most economi- 
cal and satisfactory for whatever purpose it is designed. 

“Steadad®” Ware. adds a distinctive note of good taste to the home—brings 
the self-gratification of owning the best and the keen satisfaction of lasting 
service. Its hard, smooth, china-like surface is sanitary perfection, yet under- 
neath is the durability of iron. ‘“Stasdad” Ware is a modern home necessity— 
indispensable’ to the health, comfort and convenience of every family. Its 
always moderate cost is only true economy when measured by the service test. 

Our book ““ MODERN BATHROOMS” tells you how to plan, CAUTION: Every piece of “Standard” Ware bears’ our 
buy and arrange your bathroom and illustrates many beautiful and “aijreen and Gold" guarantee label, and has our 


% i trade-mark “Standas€” cast on the outside. Unless the label 
inexpensive rooms, showing the cost of each fixture in detail, and trade-mark are on the fixture it is not Ware. 


together with many hints on decoration, tiling, etc. It is the Refuse oy a - _ inferior and vse on fs 
: “ more in the énd. be wor landard is stamped on all o; 
most complete and beautiful booklet on the subject and contains our ‘nickeled’ fittings ; specify them and see that you get 


100 pages. the genuine with your bath and lavatory, etc. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg.Co. Dept. M, Pittsburgh, U. S. A: 
Offices and Showrooms in New York : Stesfed’ Building, 35-37 West 3ist Street. 
London, England, 22 Holborn: Viaduct, E. C. 

















TWO NEW ee OF NATIONAL — ano tnronrance 
Winston Churchill's Conisto 
lOwen-Wister’s Lady Baltimore 








ican life, 


“It ought to give heart to the most pessimistic to find two ‘such books from 
American hands in one season-as LADY: BALTIMORE, with its #efinement. of 


style, charm of characterization, and emphasis on the pieties of social life—rever- 
oy courtesy and idealism expressed in human relations, and Mr, Winston Chur¢h- 


iil’s very effective types of American rural character, as original and distinctive as 
they are entertaining and convincing. It is a long time since any novel has appeared 
which hae its roots deeper in American soil.”——-The Outlook, New-York. m 


“tt is remarkable that two such novels as ‘LADY BALTIMORE and 
CONISTON should have appeated in the same year. Both are superb portrayals, 
in low tints and exquisite shadings, of distinctive and picturesque phases of Amer- 
. the finest and truest transcripts of modern American life thus far 
achieved in our fiction.”—Record-Herald, Chicago. 





* CONISTON is an inspiration of 
genius . ,.. such as few American writers 
have achieved and none surpassed.”— 
Ledger, Philadelphia. 


“ CONISTON | possesses the irre- 
sistible grip on the emotions possessed by 
the great novelists.”—Herald, Boston. 


“CONISTON is a wonderful piece 
of work, an engrossing novel, singularly 
vigorous, thoughtful, artistic.” — New 
York Times. 





SEE WHAT THE CITIES SAY: 


“LADY BALTIMORE is a capi- 
tal: story, fulfilling every expectation on 
behalf of one of the most capable Amer- 
ican novelists.”"—Bookman, New York. 


“LADY BALTIMORE is like a 
dainty water-color portrait .. . charm- 
ing in every particular.” — Record- 
Herald, Chicago. 


“LADY BALTIMORE is one of 
the stories that defy criticism ... a fas- 
cinating book.”—Daily Transcript, Bos- 
ton. 
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WHEN CALLING. 
PLEASE ASK FOR 


MR. GRANT 


By so doing you will be able to 
obtain best books of the 
season at liberal discounts. Mr 
Grant has been selling books for 
over twenty years, ai boy phrase 
“Save on has become 
a motto of his Ae athe Mr. 
Grant’s stock of books is. care- 
fully selected and v.ry complete. 
If you cannot call send a ten-cent 
stamp for an assortment of cata- 
logues and special slips of books 
at greatly reduced prices.» : 


F, E. GRANT ° 


23 W. Forty-second Sateen h New York 
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notices. 
HENRY stony Inc., 33 Union i, N. Y. 
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ROLLINS COLLEGE "32 


Academ 


* Departments: Masic, 
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SEMINARY 


For Young Women ~ 


The plan of a girl’s education at Lasell. means not only 
a high intellecttral development under most favorable 
conditions, ba includes a practical training in the various 
branches o 

Special pt en es in Music and Art under Boston 
| aap wig pa large number of teachers in propor 
tion to 

Bewutifal. healthful location. Gymnasium, Swimming 
Pool, with trained physical instructors. 

Write for catalogue and learn our unique plan for a 
girl’s education. 


Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal, Auburndale, Mass, 
Miss Church’s School for Girls. 


Formerly 

Miss Frances Note 3 ag 8s School. 

Resident and Day — 

General and College- “oes oe Courses. 
Beacon Street» Boston. 


Classes year 











MISS ANNIE COOLIDGE RUST’S 


Froebel School of Kindergarten Normal Classes 


R~gular and Special (ourses. whberry St.. Boston, Mass 


The Cambridge School of Narsing 


Term Begins the First Monday in October 

Incorporated by leading educators for the broader educa- 
tion and training of nurses. One year preparatory, three 
years’ training in Lae! de Pe woth: of nursing. Two 
months’ vacation year ticulars, apply to the 
Principal, Miss J. AUGUSTA - RIGGS, 1000 “Massachv- 
setts Avenue, Cambridge. 

Girls 


The Gilman School for 
Also called The C a bsiétc School 
CAMBRIDG 











EDUCATION 
Connecticut 


MISS BUTTS’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


MORWICH, CONNECTICUT. Offers a ba ge bapey 
home with “the best advantages for study and recre 











Boxwood Manor School .2%,.0"".. 


College . Prepara and Elective Courses. Music and Art 
under direction of rs. All outdoor sports. Co-ordinate 
with St. Margaret ll, San ee Cal. Mrs. BR. 8. 
Griswold, Patroness. Ida Louise Tebbetis, Principal. 


THE KING SCHOOL 


pilede or ~~ pre ration. Twelve boarding’ pupils. 
ual traini nstruction suited os a of each 
by. Athletics. = to Dean of Yale Co 

H. U. KING, Principal, etam Sed. Conn. 











Phelps School for Girls. 


fhe Phelp College-Preparatory and Special Courses. 
wheal attention to Gevelooment of woe and manners. 
Limited to 25. Home Tr at um. For cata- 
logue, address, .THE MISS aT WATER, Principals, 
Wallingford, Conn. 


District of — 
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WABAN SCHOOL ifs wisan, was 


A superior school ; i vidual cit pe ah physical and manual 
training ; athletic di J. H. Pruspury, A M., Prins 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR ag a ee 

Rev. Samugt V. Corg, A.M., President. 
zgand year begi Sep t. 19, yo Endowed college-pre- 
garaters. Certificates S college. Advanced courses for 
igh-school graduates and others. Art gy Remnag music. Ri 
ienced teachers. Native French and Compe. ee 


rick gymnasium, with resident inapreaies: 
ball, d-hockey, golf, Suen < and nd electricity. — 
location within miles of Bos' t: 

views address, WHEATON SEMINARY, Norton, 


MaSsacuusetts, Ashburnham. 


CUSHING ACADEMY 


Aims—Health, scholarship,.and character. Graduates in 
25 colleges and technical schools. Endowment makes ex- 
penses moderate. $250 a yess. bas. for catalogue to 

S. COWELL, Principal._ 
CLARK COLLEGE 
Worcester, 
ny ane, Sosy Mirnyi Ph.D., LL.D., President. 
Three years’ degree of Bachelor of Arts. Tuition 


r—no ext ay on isin oo sartient and 
Ee ac ee Rl 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


HOME STUDY 
‘COURSES. 


Ov School - affords 
the home student 
an opportunity to pur- 
sue a Complete High 
School Course under 
rofessors in leadin 
erican colleges an 
universities. The 
Courses in English are 
given by Prof. Genung, 
of Amherst; History, 
by Prof. Wells, of Yale; 
Latin, by Prof. Hark- 
ness,-of Brown ; Greek, 
by Prof. Chase, of Har- 
vard. An eminent spe- 
cialist is at the head of 
every department. 
Students may regpater 
at any time and may 
JounF.GENUNG, AM.PHD tare up complete 
Professor of English. courses or pursue spe- 
cial branches,. Special 
attention is given to students preparing for college. 
We also offer instruction in Commercial and 
Normal Branches. 

Every reader of THE INDEPENDENT who is in- 
terested in home study and correspondence teach- 
ing is invited to send for a free copy of our eighty- 
page catalogue and full information in regard to 
our home study courses. 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 67. Springfield, Mass. 











New Jersey 





NEW JERSEY, Blairstown, 
Blair Academy 
. Prepares for 
ymnasium and Swint 
acres. rate rates. JOHN O. 


John I. Blair Foundation 
New 


Campus 50 
A. M., D. D., 








K e | FOR 
iIngsiey SCHOO! Boys 

re SCHOOL.—For Boys 14 to18 years. Pre- 
pares for College, Scientific School or Busimess. 

Lower School.—Boys 9 to 18 years. Prepares for 
upper school. 

For both schools there is every facility for outdoor 
lifeand physical culture Athletic Field.” Large addi- 
tions, including a second of bcm vm ready Septem- 
ber. Non-military. Send for catalogue 


JAMES R. CAMPBELL, Headmaster, P. 0. Box 113, Essex Fells, W. J. 


New Jersey, Bordentown-on-the-Delaware. 
BOR WN MILITARY INSTITUTE 
Our first ailm-is to make ae. manly successful men— 
physically, mentally, morally. liege and business prep- 
aration. ’ summer camp, Adirondacks. ae and 
. Rev. T. H. ndon, A.M., Principal; Maj. 
ndon, Commandant. 
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THE LIBRARY . 
on = 


Adironda 


Summer Art School 
Art—Manual Training—Nature Study 


Two miles from Lake Saranac, seven miles from Lake 
Conducted by J. Liberty 
Phtiadelphia. 








Cc 


Classical School For Girls: 
MRS. HELEN M. SCOVILLE; 
2042 Fifth Avenue, New York. ; 

Annex in Paris. Fall and Summer Travel Class. 

Masic, and Art 
Special Studies, ad- 
vanced or academic, 
or regular course 
for diploma. Certifi- 
cate admits to Col- 
lege. Gymnasium, 
home care and 

ial life. 








s School for Giris 
residential and 4 school. 
: designed for school; 


> Music, Voice Culture, 
a Domestic Science. 
* HUNTER, Secretary, No. 14 Fifth 








“Stone upon Stone” , 


is notonly the translation of its 
name, but describes the thor- 
ough, cohservative building - 
of character and educa- 

tion given to pupils of : 


The Ossining 
School for Girls [Sor}=," 


wo}! Special attention given to the <7 


leading colleges. 
Advanced coursesin Art and Music, Fully 
uipped gymnasiom. 39th year. Year 
book with views of the school on application, 
Miss C. (. Fuller, Principal, Ossining-on-the-Mad 














ep JERSEY MILITARY ACADEMY 
1 respects, catalogue 
$00 porgeane Col Oe WRIGHT, AM. 





SEYE WATER 
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‘A LEACH, 4/7; Priieipal, ‘Troy, N.Y: 
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ST. JOHN’S SCHOOL 


Manlius, N. Y. 
Vacation School. Comp June 19th, Fall “term 
begins — 20, 1906. 
Apply to WM. VERBECK, Head Master. 


VERBECK HALL 

> Manhkus, N. , = 

Pe A schol io oune pore under 
oP September 8.1906. hol | to 


ment of 
all term 
VERBECK. 








Pennsylvania 


CHESTNUT HILL ACADEMY 


Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia Co., Pa. 


A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
Situated among the hills bordering the upper Wissahickon 
Valley in a region noted be +4 its healthfulness and natural 
beauty. For catalogues address the head-master. 
JAMES L. PATTERSON. 





Wyoming Seminary 
Cotes Seven —_. Leteus peepensttnn. ornamental 


$300 a 
L. L. SPRAGUE, D.D., President, 
KINGSTON, Py, 


hy 














PERKIOMEN SEMINARY 


Co-educational. Mew Ap cay new gymnasium, 
campus, athletic field. Small classes. 
fanity, liquor, tobacco or hazing. $250. Scholai 
Catalogue Free. 

Rev. O. S. Hriebel; A. M., Prin. 
Box X, Pennsburg 


Honor men in 30 
colleges. Music, Elocution. Strongly moral. No Ee. 








DICKINSON 


THE DARLINGTON SEMINAR 


A High-grade School for Girls. 
Convenient to New York; Philadelphia, 
Washington. Collegiate, English, Music, 
Art, Languages. Individual instruction. 
Moral, social and physical culture: 
$250.00. F. P. Bye, Pres; R. Dar 
lington, Vice-Pres. 


WEST CHESTER, PENNSYLVANIA 

















FOUNDED 1783 
124th year will open September 13, 1906 


DEPARTMENTS : 
Il. COLLEGE. Classical, Scientific, Philo- 
sophical, Latin-Scientific and 
Medical Preparatory Courses, 

each of four years. 
Ik SCHOOL OF LAW. One of the Oldest 
in the Country 

Il. CONWAY HALL. (Preparatory.) Pre- 
pares for technical 
schools and col- 

leges. 
For catalogues and further information, address 


Geo. Edward Reed 


PRESIDENT 
CARLISLE, PA. 








Wisconsin 


MILWAUKEE - DOWNER COLLESE 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

For Young Ladies and Girls. College. College Prepars- 
tory School. Music directed by Emil Liebling; Diploma. 
Home Economics : Training Course for Teachers; Diploma. 
Gymnastics : Training Course for Teachers. Art, Elocution. 


MISS ELLEN C. SABIN, President 











Church AUSTIN ORGAN CO., Hartford, Con. 


er Exclusive Builders of Electric and Tubu- 


lar Pneumatic Church and Concert Organs 


on the Austin Universal Air Chest System. 
on a photograph is a guarantee 
of excellence and of permanence 


Write for Booklet “0.” 
Studios, 935 Broadway, New York 









































4 VERMONT 


mitories for boys and 1 
36 acres in school park. e's 


earnest and attractive. 
Terms moderate. 





ENDOWED SCHOOL of. the highest standards. D 
including gymnasium, library, commodious ning hall,. separate dor- 

infirmary and cottages. Fine athletic field, tennis an 

e 3 An ideal location, able anger progressive methods, and an excellent equ 

ment, including new laboratoriés and workshops, make study 


‘JOHN L. ALGER, A. M., Principal, Saxtons River, Vt. 


ACADEMY. 
College Preparatory, Scientific,, Music and Art 
basket-ball grounds. 


successful and create a school life unusually - 











Staunton 


training develo 
sively equip 


New 
Handsome catalogue free. 








Military 
Academy 
i) An Ideal Home School for Manly Boys. famous, proverbially healthful and 


Pure mineral spring waters. High moral.tone. 


ohedience, health, manly carriage. Fine, shady lawns, expen- 
gymnasium, swimming pool and athletic 


sports nema ’ Daily drills and exercises in 

culture and refinement only desired. Personal, individual instruction by our 
tutorial system. Standards and traditions high. Aeademy-forty-six years old. 
$50,000. barracks, full 


CAPTAIN WM. H. KABLE, A.M., Principal, Staunton, Va. 


| 

275 Boys from 4o States last ses- 
sion.. Largest Private Academy in 
the South. Boys from 10 to 18 years. 
old prepared for the Universities, 
Government Academies, or Business. 

1,600 feet above sea-level; re, 
dry, bracing mountain air of the 


beautiful Valley of the Shenandoah. 
Parental discipline. Military 
rk. All manly 


air. ys from homes of 


uipment, absolutely fire-proof. 


Charges $360. 
Address 
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HOTFLS 
Maine 


Hotel NeKrangan, Isic of Springs. Maine 


aay nie ie loatna, pti, water. peace Ussinags. 
Address Groncs O. Wine, Jr., Auburn, Me. 

THE ATLANTIS 
KENNEBUNK BEACH, MAINE. 











ing. Send for illustrated booklet. 


EAGLE ROCK HOTEL CO., Prop’s. 
8 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 
ALMON J. SMITH, - - -- 


New Hampshire 


WrHiTE MOUNTAINS 


THE SINCLAIR, Bethlehem, N. H. 
The Summer Paradise for Health, Rest and Recreation 
Enlarged, Remodeled, Refurnished 

ACCOMMODATES 300 NEW DINING ROOM 

Situated where the air is clear, cool and dry, and 
especially beneficial to those seeking health and rest, while 
the magnificent scenery, walks and drives offer un- 
paralled attractions to the tourist or sportsman. Entirely 
free from hay fever. Every department replete with the 
most modern conveniences and conducted with an es- 

ial eye to the comfort and entertainment of guests. 
ooms with bath and the best of sanitary arrangements. 
Elevator, 

Broad Piazzas, Orchestra Recitals, Electric Lights, 
Steam Heat, Bowling, Billiards, Baseball, Tennis, Croquet, 

lf, etc., etc. Opened June 2sth. 


Long Distance Telephone and Telegraph in Hotel. Post Office Opposite 
J. A. DuRcIN D. W. HARRINGTON W. MCAULIFFE 


General Mgr. 











Address, DURGIN & CO. 


THE WALPOLE INN “ALP ote. 
Circulars and floor pisee on_application, ‘ 
bs COPLEY AMORY “.~ 
Mrs. M. F. HITCHINGS, Manager. 
and Cottages, bet 


yeh Lake Villa New London, N. H. 

Modern hotel. Situated in the beautiful lake region 
of New Hampshire. Everything to make a summer vaca- 
tion attractive. Terms, $10 to $20 per week. 


H. W. KIDDER, Proprietor. 


“The Forest Clenand Radium Spring” 


White Mountains of New Hampshire. 


A select family Hotel, catering to those who anpreciate 
a cool, restful spot; pure air, pine woods, a goed table, © 
courteous attention, and The Purest Spring Water on Earth. 
Booklet for the asking. 


“ THE FOREST GLEN,” No. Conway, N. H. 











WHITE MTS. 


The Mount Lookoff °°°4*,""" 


Grand view of Presidential Range ; 
THE EAGLE ROCK Co., Propr’s. Proprietors also of * 
THE JOCELYN, - - - Prouts Neck, Me. ‘ 
THE ATLANTIS, - - Kennebunk Beach, Me. 
THE EAGLE ROCK, - Kennebunk Beach, Me. 
ALMON J. SMITH, Gen’l Mgr. 


Massachusetts 








“THE Maples,’’ Stockbridge, Mass. High class summer 


resort for a refined patronage. Large grounds. and 
piazza; large, airy rooms, fireplaces, bath, telephone connec- 
tion. Mrs. CHAS. STAFFORD. 
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COTTAGE PARK. 


Its acres of elevated grounds, hundreds of old trees, 
northerly shore, one of the largest swimming-pools in the 
zn bigs ; golf, Toque, boating, etc. Rev. Thos. J. Villers; 


Indianapolis, Ind.; Dee. 6; 1906. 
Dear Mr. 


pitas sae ee 
fares, imade 


the en 
made Cottage Park. Js Mn idéel. resting 
sincere ours, THOS, J. 


Weekly terms $18. Con rpored les u Private jeadheboiae 
z e, $200 seaso od " References, letters, 


oe 9-room cottage 
BELCHER, Winthrop, Mass. 


THE TEMPLETON INN 
In the Beautiful Hill Town of 
TEMPLETON, MASS. 


In a commanding position, fronting upon a beautiful 
common covered with magnificent shade trees, affording a 
delightful place for rest and recreation. Luxuriously fur- 
nished, steam heat in every room, elevator, and its cuisine 
is unexcelled. The observation towers command a view 
which is unsurpassed in New England. Beautiful drives 
which unfold magnificent scenery; brook and Jake fishing, 
tennis, croquet, billiards, pool, picturesque trolley rides, 
hill climbing, and excursions to mountains and lakes. 
The stable furnishes unexcelled accommodations. 

For terms, etc., apply by mail or telephone to P. 
BLODGETT, Manager. 


LAUREL LAKE HOUSE, ui 


Centre of the Berkshire Hills. Wlegant location. Every 
attraction. Booklet. GEO. BOARDMAN. 


THE BELLEVUE 


BEACH 
BLUFF, 
MASS. 


The Sippewissett 


oaaersee napa CAPE COD 


le or en see 


lace ae nog ys - 
VILLERBS, 











Open from June Ist to 
October Ist 


L. M. STEVENS, Manager 





ata 7 ig Rag - 
th, C. FRANCIS, Managet, The Ab- 
Coummostwesith A Avenue, Boston 


THE NEW WINTHROP HOTEL 
Winthrop Beach, 


ry house, pleasantly ema g near beach and 
; Ky “Fan. to ‘and ow rom Rh gy T- ery Js minutes, 


here 
$16; 


dress, until Yune 
fotaford 18d ‘Ce 





booklet. 
W. "CHAPMAN Manager. 





oruiz SANTUIT | 


HOUSE 
AND COTTAGES 
Names Webb, Prop. 


APE CoD 
MASS. 


SNOW INN, CAPE CoD 
Harwichport, er ged 
ait cima boating, bathing. yards 


Hotel 
r ts go to — einem 4 1 
ee ee, naadress priest 8. SB 1RANCE, i wor “ 





THE OCEAN. VIEW 
PIGEON COVE, CAPE ANN; MASS, P 
OPENS JUNE 15TH. Booklets 
H. W DUNKLEE. Prop. 





“THE BREAKWATER” 
WOODS HOLE, MASS. 








‘Rhode Island 


JAMESTOWN 
BAY VIEW HOT 


NEW MANAGEMENT, ca) pay a 
looking Newport harbor; ‘p 





3. book 
*L. CASWELL 





Connecticut 


THE RIDGE aonrtl eet 


: — 





miles north 
goo tent feet. Overlooking ah 
Opened June first as a summer home 
guests. Telephone aay Full 


= pplication. 





New York 


ADIRONDACKS 
TAYLOR HOUSE and COTTAGES 
Situated on beautiful Schroon Lake. Homelike and select. 

For particulars address 
C. F. TAYLOR, Jr., Manager; 
New Grand Hotel. B’ wav and ist Street. New Vork City. 


PROSPECT PARK HOIEL. 


CATSHILL, N. Y. 


Opened in June under new management. Private 
baths have been added, and many improvements are now 
being made. Send for illustrated booklet. New York rep 
resentative will call with floor plans and photographs 
Address FRANK N. ROGERS, Manager, Catskill, N. Y. 


C’HARA HOUSE $Qaukill Mountain 
in the very contre of ell princtoas toe bogtle 
O’HARA’S SON, Manager, reene Oo., N. Y¥ 


Kiskatom Retreat House 


Catskilll Mountains 
Terms, $7 to $10. Boating and Fishing Free. 


W. PLATT FISHER 
GREENE CO., N. Y. 














KISKATOM, 


On Lake George 


THE SAGAMORE 
OPEN JUNE TO OCTOBER 
Will now be under the personal manage 
ment of T. EDMUND KRUMBHOLZ. 


THE SAGAMORE is known as one of 
the finest Summer Resorts in this country. 


LAKE GEORGE is a region unsurpassed 
in natural beauty and attraction. 


Address Sagamore, N.Y. New York address, 289 Fourth Ave: 
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HOTEL MARION 


LAKE GEORGE, N. Y. 
Delightfully situated on the west side.! 
Beautiful scenery, charming walks, drives,, 
etc. Greatly improved by new owners. 
Many private baths are added. Newly, 
furnished and decorated. Rooms single 
and en suite with baths, A modern hotel; 
throughout Half-mile water frontage. 
Livery, well equipped . Accommodations, 
for automobiles Rowboats and launches, 
always in readiness. Write forinformation. 


JOSEPH H. MARVEL 





THE GRAND VIEW 


Lake Placid, Adirondacks, N. Y. 


A first-class hotel, with all modern appointments, pri- 
vate baths and elevator, under new, efficient, permanent 
management; golf, tennis, fishing, boating. For booklet, 
etc, address THOMAS PARKES, Mgr., Hotel Hamilton, 
132 West Forty-fifth Street, New York City. 


The WESTPORT INN 


AND COTTAGES 
Westport on Lake Champlain 
Affording a surpassing -view of the lake, Adirondacks 
and Green Mountains. All facilities for in and out door 
pastimes. Large, light and airy rooms. Mountain Spring 
water. 





H. P. SMITH, Manager 





SHARON SPRINGS, N. ¥. 


WHITE SULPHUR ocfisusnmMent 


NOW OPEN. 
Highest award at Paris ry pe in 1900 and St. Louis 


xposition 1904. 
PAVILION, HOTEL. and COTTAGES 
JOHN H. GARDNER & SON. 





FISHER’S ISLAND 


Mononotto Inn and Cottages 


PISHER'’S ISLAND, N. Y. Open June 15th. 
7 miles seaward. ‘A rare combination of seashore 
and country life. Booklet. 


Address G. L, HOPPES. Bethlehem, Pa. 


HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


Broadway and 334 Street 
New York City 


HOTEL ST. DENIS 
Broadway and lith Street 
New York City 





WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 


; Beetely. New Hotel. 
$1.50 per day. 





HOTEL EARLE wavanty Place 


One door from Washington ges North. 
Moat convenient locati 
NEW YORK CITY 
Just Completed. Room with Private Bath 
Same room, with meals, $3.00 per day. 
Send oe printed matter. DAVID B H. KNOTT. 





MANSION HOUSE ®"390xixx 


DIRECTLY OPPOSITE WALL ST., Ne 
Select Family and Transient Hotel. tie Rates. 
Coolest location in the vicinity of New York. 
2916 Main: J. C. VAN CLEAF, Proprietor. 


New Jersey 


THE FENIMORE, 4s®vry Park, n.3. 


Now open after extensive addition; private baths; eleva- 
tor, &c. Booklet. THOS. NOBLE. 
THE WASHINGTON, 309 1% Ave.. 4 Asbury Park 


3 minutes to Beach and Lakes Sunset a = 
patronage; near all ee Net year; gh-- * table; 











| modern improvements. 





THE WELLINGTON, “°RTH AgeurY . 


Beach front hotel. Select and homelike. Rooms with 
bath. No malaria; no mosquitoes. Illustrated booklet. 
B. BIGGS SMITH. 


ALLENHURST INN 
AND COTTAGES, 


N. J. 
Booking Office, Town and “Goustey, 2 289 Fourth Ave. 
Fred. A. Duermeyer, Prop. Marsh, Mgr. 
Late Hotel St. Regis.” 


The Salt Breath of the Sea Brings Health 








Cod LEN HA Tha earge om a 


Hotel and Sanatorium 
Elegant new Building with every convenience for 
comfort and health. Over seventy medicinal and other 
Baths given. Sea water largely used. 
F. L. YOUNG, Gen’l Mor. 


THE TREMONT 





SEA GIRT, N. J. 1886-1906 


| Tiaapey 20 Me. Fens Every room) ths eee ae 


HiwKson Woopwagp. 
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Niagara River. Thirty miles 


Canada, Booklet and terms on ap>lication. 





‘THE QUEEN’S ROYAL 
NIAGARA-ON-THE-LAKE. 


ONTARIO, 


Delightfully situated in a private park on the shore of 
Fo om Buffalo. Unequalled facilities. pein oem 


golf and lawn bowling. Fine roads, bathing, boating and 
Country Club. Well equipped garage with all accessories. .C 


L. W. MAXSON, Manager. 


WINNETT 2 THOMPSON, Props. 


CANADA 


Ontario, at the mouth of the | 

ment of tennis, | 
no and New : 

ne peg service unexcelled in 











THE OCTAGON 


SEABRIGHT, N. J. 

Renowned for its ¢lientele and splendid location. 
HOUSE NOW. OPEN FOR INSPECTION. 
Opens June 4th. 

W. H.. & G. M. SANDT. 


Pennsylvania 








BLUFF HOUSE 


MILFORD, PIKE CO., PA. 


OPENS JUNE 20: 95 miles from New York City, via 
Erie Railroad; accommodates 350; most charming resort on 
+ gh J neereee Sombie: Sasmincent rie peatia bathe 

0 se ma cent roa 
bag fishing &e.; ‘no Spenguttess; cuisine —h—~ i - 
for illustrated booklet. 
P, N. BOURNIQUE, Proprietor. 





PIKE _COUNTY 


SAWKILL HOUSE 
MILFORD, PENNA., PIKE CO. 
Open all the year. Trout Season now open. 
PERCY LYMAN, Prop. 


Canada 


DUFFERIN & COLUMBIA 


DIGBY, N. S. 
The best of cuisine. Moderate rates. Finest location. 
©. A. JORDAN. 


bn ag nnn RH E. I. Good hunting, 
Hi *™poating, bathing, Aching golf, lawn tennis, archery, 
I. ©. HALL. 














Paki = (Favorite American House) 
HOTEL CHATHAM 


For other hotels see page 22. 
SANITARIUMS 























THE AVON SPRINGS 


SANITARIUM 


Beautifully situated at 
AVON, N. Y.. 


Overlooking miles of the historic Genesee Valley, offers 
AN IDEAL PLACE 


to those seeking health and pleasure. Avon water 
has been used for over a century for 
relieving bad cases of Rheumatism and 
Eczema, in which diseases it has no 
peer among the medicinal waters of 
America. 
Excellent Cuisine 
Bright and Comfortable Rooms 
Rates Reasonable 
PLEASANT ACCOMMODATIONS FOR 
THE TRAVELING PUBLIC 
WRITE FOR TERMS 


DR. W. K. QUACKENBUSH, Mgr., Avon, N. Y. 














SUMMER CAMPS 


CAMP WAKE ROBIN ¥°*,ovs 


Catskill Mountains. For. booklet and particulars address 
E, B. MILLER, Woodland, N. Y. 








East Andover, New Hampshire. 


MINNEHAHA cAMP FOR GIRLS AND 


YOUNG WOMEN 

Hight hundred acres. pandievet ys, 1 MARY 
art. Experienced counsellors. klet. ARY 
L. READ, Columbia University, New York 7-3 





PINE RIDGE, WNorthboro, Mass.—Neither hospital oF 
sanitarium, but a home for invalids or those desiring 


a be res kg the best of nursing and care. Ad- 
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COUNTER. EROPER LY. 


besides 
plant; Cora 
connected wii 


pene ate for the reason that Saea 
elsewhere. For further information apply 
|. Gleaner Block, Lee. Mass. 








MARLBOROUGH, CONN, Ficssent. _ shaded: 


house, oe stable, garden, fruit; 3 acres; ee for season. 
BE. W. BELL, 26 Cortlandt St., New Yor 


gh attractive lots for summer residences, highest 
NANTUCKET ISLAND 
lighthouse, Easy 


Sankoty 
8ST RLING, Rockville, Conn., or W. 
B. GARDNER, Siasconset. 


NEWPORT, N. H. 
Furnished Cottages 
Rent $250 to $350 per season 
Full particulars and photos “ < 
E. JENNINGS, 


1004 Old South Bidg., Boston, Mass. 


CASCO.. BAY, ME. 


Furnished cottages, eity -houses, country estates to let. 
Farms, ,! for sale on all islands. F. S. & E. G. VAILL, 


SAMUEL SWETT, OF LONG ISLAND 
wu «= Real Estate pu 














HEADQUARTERS : HUNTINGTON, LONG ISLAND 


VERMONT Farms and Summer Homes. Best 
values in the United States. Send 
lc, for catalogue and map. . Reynolds’ Real Estate Oo., 
Desk 6, Burlington, Vt. : 


RAILROAD AND STEAMSHIP. LINES 


MOUNT GRETNA, PA. 


ON LINE OF 


Cornwall & Lebanon Railroad 

The most attractive mountain resort in the 
State; in the heart of 5,000 acres of woodland ; 
numerous springs of purest water ; trout streams 
and the beautiful Lake Conewago, which furnish 
boating, bathing and fishing. The 15th session of 
the Pennsylvania Chautauqua July 14’to August 8. 
Gretna Inn on the Chautauqua grounds. 
ean to undersigned for beautiful booklet Mount 


A.D. SMITH, Pres't and Gen’ Sipt, 6.4L. 0. A, Lobanoe, Pa. 

















Your Summer 
Outing 

we suggest the — , 
Colorado oe 
Grand Canyon 

of Arizona ; 
Yosemite, andthe 
California seashore 
Very low Summer excursion rates 


Ask for illustrated booklets, giving 
full details about each place, 
cost of trip, ete. 


..A.T.&@S. F. Ry. 
Passenger Dept Ry. System, 
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“". HUDSON RIVER BY SEARCHLIGHT 


PEOPLE'S EVENING LINE 


‘THE POPULAR BUSINESS AND PLEASURE ROUTE BETWEEN 


> 


New York, 
Albany, 
Saratoga, 
Lake George, 
Lake Cham plain, 
_.° + (NORTHERN AND EASTERN SUMMER RESORTS. 
| STEEL. STEAMER C. W. MORSE or ADIRONDACK 


Dining room on Main Deck. Parlor with private bath. Cuisine Unsurpassed. - ‘Service the 
Best. Largest River Steamers in the World, Daily, (Sundays included.) from Pier 32, N. R., 6 
P. M., and 129th St., N. R., at 6.30 P. M., making direct connection with Express Trains next 
morning for above points. 


N. Y. CENTRAL AND WEST SHORE TICKETS ACCEPTED FOR PASSAGE. 
STATEROOMS secured in New York at Pier 32, N. R.;- Telephone “ 5800 Spring ”’ as 


West 120th St., “‘ 1002 Morningside.’’ Also at fe 8. tourist and ticket agencies es 
New York City and Brooklyn. 


FRANK C. EARLE, Gen. Freight Agt. J. H. ALLAIRE, Gen. Pass. Agt. 
ORCHESTRA ON EACH STEAMER. AFTERNOON AND EVENING CONCERTS. 
Send 10 cents in Stamps for ‘‘ Beautiful Hudson by Searchlight.” 








The Royal Mail Steam Packet Company 





announce special ‘welve day excursions from New York to Kingston, Jamaica, 
and return, on their well equipped and spacious passenger steamers. Everything 
possible will be done for the comfort and pleasure of the passengers, both on the 
Company’s steamers, and while at Kingston. Excursion ticket, including two 
days’ hotel accommodation, will be furnished for $65. For further information 
or booklet apply to the 


General Freight and Passenger Agents, Sanderson 2 Son, 22 State St., N. Y. City 
orjFoster Debevoise, Passenger Agent, Room 604-5A, Flatiron Building, N. Y. City 








Commencing July 3rd 

steamers leaving Commercial 

Wharf, Boston, at noon Tue 

days, Thursdays and Saturday: 

for Halifax, Hawkesbury and Charlottetown, Sydney ané 
Bras D’Or Lakes. June sailings Tuesdays and Saturdays. 
Delightful trips varying from one night at sea to a sit 
days cruise which includes a sail along the entire coast d 
Nova Scotia. Only direct route. Low rates. Good boat. 
Send stamp for booklet “Canadian Gemé,” maps, etc. 10 


- W. PERRY, General Manager, Boston 
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VIEW ON THE WHITE RIVER, ARKANSAS, 


The White River Country 


IN MISSOURI AND ARKANSAS. 


A Land of Boundless Mineral and Agricultural Wealth and Marvelous 
Scenic Beauty can be reached in one night from 





ST. LOUIS or KANSAS CITY 


BY THE 


Missouri 
PACIFIC 
RAILWAY 


VIA CARTHAGE, MO. 





_ ST. LOUIS or MEMPHIS 


BY THE 


‘TRON 
MOUNTAIN 
ROUTE 





ViA NEWPORT, ARK. 


The new White River Division of the Missouri Pacific-lron Mountain 
System is pre-eminently the scenic line of the Southwest. 


For further information, folders, maps, rates, 
new illustrated book, etc., address 


H. C. TOWNSEND, 
GENERAL PASSENGER AND TICKET AGENT, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Lunamemeet mr x ee 
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“By Sea To Maine 


On the Fast Modern 
Steamships of . .. 


‘ThePortland Line 


Is the most delightfully refresh- 
ing short sea trip on the coast. 


White Mountains, Bar Harbor 
and Halifax easily and 7 
reached from Portland. ‘ 


No Summer Tour complete 
without this trip. 


Mondays, 10 4. m. Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays, 5 p.m. 


Illustrated descriptive booklet giving list 

: Of Summer Hotels and Boarding Houses in 

the Summer Playground of America wpatted 
free on application. 


Ticket Office, 290 Broadway. 
General Office, Pier (New No.) 32, E. R.,.N.Y. City- 
Franklin Wharf, Portland, Me. 


THE THOUSAND 
ISLANDS 





/ are more attractive than ever this sea- 

+ gon. The New York Central Lines 

| Four-Track Series No. 10, “The St. 
_ Lawrence River from the Thousand 
‘Islands to the Saguenay,” .contains the 
finest map ever made of this region. 
Copy will be sent free, postpaid, on re= 
ceipt of a two-cént stamp by George 
H. Daniels, Manager, General Adver- 
tising Department, Grand Central Sta- 
tion, New York. The 


“America’s Greatest Railroad” 


» REACH THE THOUSAND 
_ JSLANDS FROM EVERY 
DIRECTION. 

' 


Neve. F. DALY, Passenger Traffic Mgr., N. Y. 
F 














BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 


TRI-WEEKLY SAILINGS 


From Boston: — 
Tuesday, Thursday, Saturday. 
. ) From Philadelphia: 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday. 
From Central Wharf, Boston, 3 p.m. From 
Pine Street Wharf, Philadelphia, at 3 p.m. In- 


- ‘surance effected at the office. Freights for the 
West and South forwarded by connecting lines. 


PASSAGE, $10.00. 
ROUND TRIP, $18.00. 


MEALS AND ROOMS INCLUDED. 


For freight or passage apply to F. P. WING, 
Agent and General Manager, Central Wharf, 
Boston, Mass. 














SUMMER HOMES 


ay, New 


MONTREAL TO LIVERPOOL 
ALLAN LI NE The St. Lawrence Route 
SHORTEST, SMOOTHEST, MOST PICTURESQUE 
New bs t Turbine Steamers—No Vibration 
VIRGINIAN, 2 Aug. . 80, Sept. 27. SUNISIAN, July 
12, Aug. 9, Sept. one: T RIAN, -J 19, Aug. 16, Sept. 
AN, loon $7 


Py u Sa 0 
~ L. . 1 en eT, % Gao 23, Sent. Third class, Fe pear 
thts Ftc rater. 
H. . ALUAN, 110 State St., Boston. THOS. K & 
SON, Ser “Broadway, New York. 5 wages & CO., 174 Jack- 
son Boulevard, Chicago, or H. & A. ALLAN, Montreal 


Wison Rolling Partition 


A marvellous convenience ant 








proof and: ; 
Bleckte surface, Fitted 
to move and cid Ganainaey Used 
in over 5,000 Ch Public 
Buildings. Mention “s 
DEPENDENT for free ot 
eathee ~ ; Blinds and Roll 
Steel Shutters. —. ee 
JAS. G. WILSON MFG. CO. ae 
5 West 29th Street, New ork 
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Why Not Spena Your CASCO BAY? 


Summer Vacations on 


PORTLAND, MAINE, The Gateway to the Nation’s Summer Pleasure Grounds, is One of the Most 
Beautiful Spots to be Found on Either Continent 
I have for sale in the environs of Portiand a beautiful estate of 
minety acres at Freeport, i» hours from Portland by trolley 
This Estate is Situated at the Mouth of Royal River on Casco Bay, and Commands a View of the Bay and 
Islands that is Unsurpassed by any Bay or Lake Scenery in the United States. This Estate can now be bought 
“Right,” as the Former Owner has taken up his Residence in Nova Scotia. Fine Buildings, All Year Round. 
House, etc. Send for Description. a 
Also Cottages, Cottage Lots and a Magenboane Hotel or Club House Site on Cape Elizabeth. Finest Bathin: 
Beach and Harbor for Small Craft on Maine Coast. Twenty Minutes by Trolley from City. At Entrance o 
Portland’s Ship Channel.—Select. : 
Also Fine Cottage Lots at Grand Beach, One of Portland’s Most Exclusive Summer Resorts. Grandest Surf 
Bathing Beach (ten miles long) on Atlantic Coast, with Superb View of Old Ocean. 
If you want Cottages, Cottage Lots or a Hotel Site on the Maine Coast, SEE ME. 


GEO. T. EDWARDS, Largest Real Estate Office East of New York 


Entire Lower Floor of Portland Trust Co.'s New Building 
93 EXCHANGE STREET, PORTLAND, ME. 

















ENGINE 


I> h. p.» MARINE GASOLINE 
$33.52 


For your Row Boat, Sail Boat or Launch 
No Cranks to start—No cams, valves, gears, springs 
parts but piston, pump 


haft. 
All working parts in full view, 
We build all sizes of Roat 


MEMORIAL TABLETS 


AS PERMANENT RECORDS 


TO SPECIAL DESIGN ONLY CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 
Send for [Mustrated Handbook and Photographs of Work. 


DETROIT ENGINE WORKS 
1247 Jefferson Ave. Detroit, Mich 














J. & R. LAMB, 23, 25, 27 Sixth Ave., New York 














i $24.50 for this complete 
unch. This is 





ADIRONDACKS 
nm le f md {} If you want a cottage, a camp or camp site at Saranac 
Ju Si 4.0 Lake, Paul Smith’s, Lake Placid, or any part of the Adiron- 
a e) 4 aia Estate Age 


ow, apply to Cm Real mt at Saranac Lake. 
DETROIT BOAT CO:.:: Reader ase 











a 





‘Tele phone 
Duplication 


ITS RESULTS ELSEWHERE 


Of the total Independent Telephone 
Subscribers in 
Chicago 
Philadelphia 73 “ 








78 per cent 


Atlanta 6.:% 
Baltimore 58...:? 
Buffalo Sieg 
are also Bell subscribers, and therefore have 
TWO BOOKS TO CONSULT 


TWO BELLS TO ANSWER 
TWO BILLS TO PAY 


There can be no such thing as Telephone 
competition. 
The correct phrase is— 


TELEPHONE 
DUPLICATION 


STENOGRAPHERS 


You can secure good positions by register- 
ing in our : 


FREE EMPLOYMENT DEPARTMENT 


We place during the summer months, 
an immense army of competent stenogra- 


in 
PAYING SUBSTITUTE POSITIONS 
This service it free to everybody, 
just call or write, ‘‘Employment Dept.”’ 


BRANCHES IN ALL LARGE CITIES.. 


Underwood Typewriter Co. 


= 241 Broadway, New York City. 





a 
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Estey Orcan Company 


Manufacturers of 


Reed and Pipe Organs 





BRANCHES: 


BOSTON: - 
NEW YORK: - 
PHILADELPHIA: 
ATLANTA: - 

ST. LOUIS: - - 


No. 120 Boylston Street 
No. 97 Fifth Avenue. 
No. 1118 Chestnut Street 
No. 99 Peachtree Street 
No. 1116 Olive Street 


FACTORIES: 
BRATTLEBORO, VT. 








“ To know the future, read the past.” 


The past record of Emerson pianos is 
their highest recommendation: and strong- 
est guarantee. Inthe fifty-five years since 
the first Emerson was made, these pianos 
have won the unqualified endorsement of 


more than 85,000 purchasers 
The unfailing test of time has shown them 
to possess the most completely satisfying 
musical quality, and a musical endurance 
unsurpassed by any piano in the world. 


derate price, do not fail 
or our 
whet hy 











A. W. FABER 


was awarded the 


Grand Prize 


at the International Exposition, 
St. Louis, 1904 


Lead and Colored Pencils 
Pen Holders, Rulers 
Calculating Rules, Inks 
Water Colors 
Rubber Bands and Erasive 
Rubber 


Mtg. Eset. 1761 
24 Grand Prizes at International Fairs 
See that A. W. Faber is on all 
pencils, erasers, etc., before buying. 


44 East 234 Street, - - - NEW YORE 
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THE INCOMPARABLE 


WHITE 


THE CAR FOR SERVICE 








| 


ANOTHER BIG VICTORY ABROAD 


HE annual open hill-climb. of the Midland Auto- 
mobile Club, | held June 16th, the biggest event of 
, the kind in England, resulted in a clean-cut 
victory for an 18 h. p. White aw The White 
climbed the hill six seconds faster than any of its 34 com- 
—— which included all the best known English, 
ench and — cars, the ratings of which ranged 
up to 60 h. 
Thus is added another to the long string of White 
victories abroad which commenced with the winning of 
the English Reliability Trials in 1902. 


WRITE FOR NEW TESTIMONIAL BOOKLET 


WHITE machine COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO _ 














> 
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KIMBALL PIPELDRGAN—WITH SOLOIST 


CHICAGO > 
Wabash . #5 
Cor. Jackson Bivd. 


Kimball 
Soloist 


Its sphere of usefulness is practically unlimited, for it will as 
. readily accompany the voice or other instrument as perform the} 
most cxating and somaptcared solo. 











FAIRBANKS -‘s.‘sss ENCINES 


Marine, Stationary and Portable . 
Service 
SIX TYPES AND THIRTY SIZES 
1 to 100 Horse Powers 
Write for free-Catalog, stating what your power 
requirements are. 
THE FAIRBANKS COMPANY 
New tore 


sa 

















JULY SALES 


Buyers will find socnitilenit hesggiies during; 


July in our department of 


Ready to Wear Goods 


also in all classes of ~ 


Summer Dress. Fabrics 
Underwear and Furnishings 


Tourists are invited to visit our Store 
and make use of Parlors and Rest Room— 
Third Floor. Maid in attendance. 


Orders by Mail given careful attention. 


THE TAYLOR WOOLEENDEN C0. 


Woodward Avenue and State Street, 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Enables the performer to execute certain 
parts like the. flute, oboe, clarinet, etc., J 
and to furnish simultaneously an orches- 
tral accompaniment. 1 


1 


W. W. Kimball Company “nim ae 7 


7 
ay 
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Sree De |! SRR wii 
CSRS SEES SOLIS IOS 


A little refreshment lightens the «burdens 
Sof a busy day. Telephone.for aglass or 

carbonated bottle of Coca€ola from the 
| soda fountain. It is a delightful momen- 
} tary diversion—restful and bracing. 


5 CENTS 
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“‘ The Automobile with a reputation behind it.’ 


PROMPT DELIVERY 


Model G 30-35 H. P., Price $3700 
Make-and-break ignition, Simms-Bosch low ten- 


sion magneto. Vertical motor 4 cylinders, 4 cycle. — 


Three speeds forward and one reverse. Positive 
oil feed. Exhaust vents arranged to act as a per- 
fect dust protector. Weight 2400 pounds. 


Model F 28-32 H. P., Price $3000 


Jump spark ignition. Lacoste sparking coil 
and storage batteries. - Vertical motor, 4 cylinders, 
4cycle, Three speeds forward and one reverse, 
Positive oil feed. Weight 2500 pounds. .104 inch’ 
wheel base as in Model ‘‘G.” 


Equipment: Both models furnished with head lights, side lights, rear light, horn and full kit of tools. 


The splendid service Studebaker cars are giving to their owners is your best guarantee—that and all that 
is implied by the name ‘‘Studebaker.” Cars may be seen at any repository or selling agency. 
Send for catalogue. 


Studebaker Automobile Co., South Bend, Ind. — 


of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers. Ro 3 
Selling Agencies 


ALTOONA, PA., W. H. & L. C, Wolfe, torr Chestnut Ave, 
BOSTON, MASS., Hafty Fosdick Co., 53-55 Stanhope St. 
CLEVELAND, On1!0, Céntral Automobile Co., 409 Erie St. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, Hanauer Automobile Co., 115 E. 7th St. 
Erte, PA., C. R. Dench, Erie Fireproof Garage, rath and State Sts, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., Titman, Leeds & Co., 317-319 N. Broad Sc. 
PITTSBURG, PA., Banker Bros. Co., Baum and Beatty Sts. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL., Angétus MotorCar Company, 110-114 E. 3rd St. 
ster ig D. C., National Automobile Co., 1711-1713 14th 





Branch Houses 
New toge CITY, Studebaker Bros. Co. of New York, Broadway 


St. 
Cuicaco, ILL., Studebaker Bros. Mfg. Co., 378-388 Wabash Ave, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Studebaker Broa t Coa of California, Office 


2444 donna n St. 

KANSAS CITY,MO., Studebaker Bros. Mfg. Co., r3th and gr te 

PORTLAND, OKE., Studebaker Bros. Co. .North west, 330-336 B. 

+ Morrison St. 

SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH, Studebaker Bros. Co. of Utah, 157-159 
State St. 
DENVER,COLO., Studebaker Bros. Mfg.Co.,rsth and Blake Sts, 
DALLAS, TEXAS, Studebaker Bros. Mig. Co., 317-329 Elm St. 











AILEY’S “COMFORT” WAGON is of extreme dimension 
for comfort. @ Two stout people may comfortably sit in it side by side 
Cushions, seat and back 8 inches deep. As restful as a Victoria, @Short turin 
gear, wire or low wood «wheels and S. R. Bailey Pneumatic or Cushion tires. q Fa 
comfort seekers, but on smart, aristocratic lines. @ Built by the makers of the 
Bailey Pneumatic Whalebone Road Wagon. 
f A LINE TO US FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 
$.R.BAILEY@CO., Amesbury. Mass. 


— 
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Thirty years ago I.made my first public appear- 
ance at the Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia. 
I was a stranger then. People took away speci- 


mens of my writing as curiosities, To-day everybody 
knows me and these specimens fill the mail cars. 

Thirty years ago I was the only writing ma- 
chine. To-day my showrooms envelop. the earth 
and, while I have ninety and nine imitators I am still 
first—first in quality and first in output. 

Every one of my thirty years has been a year 
of progress—both in quality and sales. The year 
1906 is emphasizing my supremacy—my sales break- 
ing all existing records. 

To-day I am the oldest and still the newest. 
Not that I was first am I best, but that I am 
best, am I first. I am the product of the second 
generation of Remington genius and artisanship 
—made and sold by men. born and bred in type- 
writer atmosphere. My New Models represent 
age plus youth—the experience of the old combined 
with progressiveness of the new. In my present 
form I embody all the qualities which have made me 
famous—with improvements so fundamental as to 
create a new standard of typewriter work. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER 


New York and Everywhere 
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Capital and Surplus o The 1810 Assets 
$5,000,000.00 $24,303,653.67 


Rank of Pittsburch 


National Association 


a cha S and offers two blocks of 


Exceptionally High-Grade Bonds 


which were purchased after the most rigid investigation regarding 
their legality and security. 


@ These bonds are suitable for the investment of trust and sur- 
plus funds, and are recommended to persons desiring a better 
interest return for their money than that obtainable from bank 
deposits. 





q Full information regarding these bonds will be furnished on 


request. 


OFFICERS 


WILSON A. SHAW, President W. L. JACK, Ass’t Cashier 
JOSEPH R. PAULL, Vice-President J. D. AYRES, Ass't Cashier 
W. F. BICKEL, Cashier GEO. FP. WRIGHT, Auditor 
ge M. RUSSELL, Ass’t Cashier E. C. MOREY, Manager Bond Department 
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R Congress adjourned at 10 
apiece p. m. on Saturday last, 
we vengrems closing its session only two 
hours before the end of the fiscal year. 
On this last day nothing of importance 
remained to be done except the signing 
of the Public Buildings bill and an ap- 
propriation bill to pay for buildings the 
erection of which had been authorized in 
another measure. On Friday, the 29th, 
final action had been taken on the Rail- 
road Rate, Meat Inspection and Pure 
Food bills. A deadlock in the case of 
the second of these had been ended when 
the Senate yielded to the House on the 
two points in controversy, permitting the 
cost of inspection to be paid by the Gov- 
ernment and consenting that labels on 
canned meats should not bear the date of 
packing. Notice had been given that 
only by such concessions on the part of 
the Senate could the final passage of the 
bill be assured: Friday’s session con- 
tinued until midnight. - The weary legis- 
lators expected to be released by 3 p. m. 
on Saturday, but blunders made by 
clerks or in the Printing Office kept them 
on duty until seven hours later. En- 
grossed copies of two bills were not 
ready for the President’s signature, and 
in another bill, which he had signed, 
there was found an appropriation of 
$3,000,000 which Congress had stricken 


out. Recess followed recess during the- 


long delay. At 12.35 a. m., the Presi- 
dent, who had been detained with the 
legislators, started for Oyster Bay, hav- 
ing first given to the press the following 
statement : 


“In the session that has just closed the Con- 
gress has done more substantial work for good 
than any Congress has done at any session 
since I became familiar with public affairs. 
The legislation has ‘been along the lines of real 
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constructive statesmanship of the most prac- 
tical and efficient type, and bill after 
bill has been enacted into law which 
was. of an importance so great that it 
is fair. to say that the enactment of any 
one of them alone would have made the ses- 
sion memorable; such, for instance, as the 
Railroad Rate bill, the Meat Inspection meas- 
ure, the Pure Food bill, the bill for free alco- 
hol in the arts, the Consular Reform bill, Pan- 
ama Canal legislation, the Joint Statehood 
bill: and the Naturalization bill. I certainly 
have no disposition to blink what there is of 
eyil in our social, industrial or political life of 
today, but it seems to me that the men of 
genuine patriotism who genuinely wish well 
to their country, have the right to feel a pro- 
found satisfaction in the entire course of this 
Congress. I would not be afraid to compare 
its record with that of any previous. Congress 
in our history, not alone for the wisdom but 
for the disinterested high mindedness. which 
has controlled its action. It is noteworthy that 
not a single measure which the closest scrutiny 
could warrant us in calling of doubtful pro- 
priety has been enacted; and, on the -other 
hand, no influence of any kind has availed to 
prevent the enactment of the laws most vitally 
necessary to the nation at this time.” 


“In my judgment,” said Speaker Can- 
non, “the work done and the legislation 
enacted in the session just closed exceed 
in importance for the best interests of all 
the. people of the Republic the work of 
any session during my thirty years of 


public life.” 
& 


Railroad Rates a5 signed by the Presi 
me oe dent on the night of the 
29th. For some days those. parts of it 
which relate to pipe lines and passes had 
been subjects of controversy. After the 
second conferengé report, which ex- 
empted pipe lines fr@ém the provision for- 


bidding common cafriers to CAITY COM. sie 


modities produced of owned by them- 
selves, Mr. Tillman declared that Stand- 
ard Oil influence had been exerted suc- - 
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cessfully, and that every Senator who 
voted for the change would have “S. O.” 
branded on his forehead. But Mr. Long 
and Mr. Culberson undertook to show 
that the original provision would have 
driven many independent oil -producers 
out of business, because it would have 
prevented them from using their own 
pipes from wells to railroads or from 
wells to independent refineries. The 
change made in the first conference was 
retained in the bill; that is to say, own- 
ers of. pipe lines are made common car- 
riers, but are not forbidden, as railroad 
companies are, to carry their own prod- 
ucts. The paragraph concerning passes 
was rewritten several times. As finally 
adopted it forbids a company to give any 
interstate free transportation except to 
the following classes of persons: 

“Its employees and their families, its officers, 
agents, surgeons, physicians, and attorneys at 
law ;. ministers of religion, traveling secretaries 
of railroad Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions, inmates of hospitals and charitable and 
eleemosynary institutions, and persons exclu- 
sively engaged in charitable and eleemosynary 
work; indigent, destitute, and homeless per- 
sons, and such persons when transported by 
charitable societies or hospitals, and the neces- 
sary agents employed in such transportation; 
inmates of the National Homes or State 
Homes for disabled Volunteer Soldiers, and 
of soldiers and sailors’ homes, including those 
about to enter and those returning home after 
discharge, and boards of managers of such 
homes; necessary caretakers of live . stock, 
poultry, and fruit; employees on sleeping cars, 
express cars, and linemen of telegraph and 
telephone companies; railway mail service em- 
ployees, Post Office Inspectors, Customs In- 
spectors and Immigrant Inspectors; newsboys 
on trains, baggage agents, witnesses attending 
any legal investigation in which the common 
carrier is interested, persons injured in wrecks, 
and physicians and nurses attending such per- 
sons. 

It was during a debate on passes that 
Mr. Tillman, complaining of the ex- 
emption of companies’ atterneys, attacked 
the lawyers in Congress. “It is a pity,” 
said he, “that we have so many meddling 
lawyers here.” Whereupon his friend 
Bailey said: “It is a pity we have so 
many demagogues here who constantly 
criticise lawyers.” He then defended the 
lawyers, and gave ad to Tillman, re- 
marking that he hadj@tle patience with 
bat philosophy whigg# made ignorance 
fT Of=e md poverty the evi- 


dence of honesty.——The Commission 
has been taking, at New Orleans, the 


testimony of oil producers and dealers 
concerning alleged discrimination in 
freight rates. One said that the rate on 
oil was 75 cents from Shreveport to 
Marshall, but only 15 cents’ from Mar- 
shall to Shreveport. It was asserted 
that rates were adjusted in the interest of 
the Standard Oil Company. In Wash- 
ington, last week, before a referee in 
bankruptcy, Lawrence Nicolai testified 
that for ten years, up to 1905, the Stand- 
ard paid him $3,000 a year to refrain 
from selling oil .or gasolene in that city. 
He had been at the head of an inde- 
pendent company. When the payment 
was discontinued he was unable to re- 
sume business profitably——The . Gov- 
ernment has decided to sue sixteen 
prominent railroad companies (among 
them the St. Paul, Atchison, Burlington, 
and Rock Island) for violation of the 
Safety Appliance law, which relates to 
the use of automatic couplers and power 
brakes.——Before Judge Holt, in New 
York, last week, arguments were mace 
on the demurrers of the persons and 
companies recently indicted in the sugar 
rebate cases. One of the indictments 
(against prominent officers of the New 
York Central road and certain merchants 
of Detroit) alleges that these defendants 
are guilty of conspiracy, under the 
statute which provides imprisonment as 
a penalty. Counsel for the accused con- 
tended that the Elkins act showed that 
Congress did not intend that imprison- 
ment should be-a punishment for re- 
bating. In reply. tt was said that Con- 
gress had knowledge of the existing con- 
spiracy statute and therefore did not re- 
peat it in the Elkins act———Dispatches 
from Philadelphia say that counsel for 
certain coal companies, examining the 
Pennsylvania railroad’s books by order 
of the court, have found such evidence of 
rebating or other discrimination that 
they expect to recover $1,500,000 for 
their clients. 


Before the adjournment 
pegs Canal of Congress, the Senate’s 

pas bill providing that the 
canal should have locks, was passed in the 
House without debate. By a majority of 
one, the Senate committee refused to con- 
tinue its investigation during the. recess 
or tosend a sub-committee to the Isthmus. 
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No action was taken by the Senate upon 
the pending nominations of Chairman 
Shonts, Governor Magoon, Mr. Bishop, 
and the other Commissioners. The ap- 
pointments will be renewed. By the 
municipalities in the Canal Zone twenty- 
three public schools have been estab- 
lished, under the direction of the Zone 
Government, and 1,128 pupils are attend- 
ing. Five of the six municipalities have 
adopted compulsory education laws. 

It was expected that there would be much 
disorder at the election of members of 
the Panama Assembly. At the sugges- 
tion of Governor Magoon, however, 
leaders of the two parties met in confer- 
ence and agreed to elect a mixed ticket 
in the province of Panama, assigning 
three candidates to each side. Two of 
those selected by the Liberals were Pablo 
Arosemena and Eusebio Morales, who 
were recently at Washington asking our 
Government to assist them in preventing 
fraud and intimidation at the polls. 


& 


Interesting action has 
recently been taken in 
several States against 
Trust combinations. We referred last 
week to the punishment, by imprison- 
ment, of five prominent officers of as 
many ice companies, in Toledo. Each 
was sentenced to pay a fine of $5,000 and 
go to jail for one year. Two have since 
offered to reduce the price of ice by 30 
per cent., but Judge Kincaid insists upon 
restitution to consumers who have been 
compelled to pay the combination price. 
He has, however, reduced each fine to 
$2,500, and the jail term to six months. 
Counsel for the sentenced men addressed 
to this judge himself a motion for a sus- 
pension and vacation of the sentences 
upon the ground of his own misconduct, 
alleging prejudice, subjection to im- 
proper influences, and the breaking of a 
promise to the accused. This was 
stricken from the files as false, scurrilous 
and insulting. Another court, however, 
has entertained the motion, and there is 
to be a hearing. Meanwhile, two of the 
men are out on bail. In Philadelphia, 
thirteen ice dealers have been arrested 
and will be prosecuted under the com- 
mon law for criminal conspiracy. It ap- 
pears that they really represent only two 


Against Trust 
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companies, which, having obtained con- 
trol of go per cent. of the supply, have 
doubled the wholesale price since March 
last. Prices were fixed by a committee, 
and the District Attorney has a copy of 
the minutes of this committee’s meetings. 
The newspapers assisted him in getting 
evidence. Across the river, in Camden, 
N. J., the local prosecutor has asked the 
ice dealers to explain their methods, in- 
timating that he mtay ask for indictments. 
In St. Louis, under instructions from 
Governor Folk, the prosecuting attorney 
is making an investigation concerning an 
ice combination which has nearly doubled 
the price. Judge Ryan, of the Circuit 
Court, in St. Louis, ruled last week that 
the Cahill-Swift Manufacturing Com- 
pany, because it was*a member of a 
Trust combination, was not entitled to 
the aid of the courts in the collection of 
debts. The company was suing one 
Walsh, a plumber, for $240, owed by him 
for material, which, as he admitted, he 
had received. He asserted that the com- 
pany was a member of a combination 
that was driving out of business all 
plumbers who were not in an Associa- 
tion. Having sold supplies to him for 
three years, it informed him, he said, that 
it would sell to him no more, because of 
the agreement. He then owed the com- 
pany $240. In court his defence was the 
provision of the Missouri Trust law, that 
the courts shall not be used by violators 
of this law in the collection of debts for 
commodities sold.——Conferences have 
been held at Washington with respect to 
the approaching prosecution. of the 
Standard Oil Company for violation of 
the Sherman act, the Elkins act, and the 
conspiracy statutes. Among those at- 
tending were the special counsel and the 
District Attorneys of Buffalo, Cleveland, 
and St. Louis. A special session of the 
Federal Grand Jury, at Cleveland, is to 
be held this week. It was announced in 
Washington, on the 29th, however, that 
the Government would not be ready to 
take any of the cases into court until 
about six months hence. 


] 


At the annual contest be- 
Pea peal tween Yale and Harvard on 

the Thames, at New Lon- 
don, on the 28th ult., Harvard won the 
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race for university eights for the first 
time in seven years, but in the races for 
university fours and freshman eights 
Yale was the winner. The two.crews of 
freshmen were quite evenly matched, and 
the résult of their race was in doubt al- 
most.to the end, Yale leading then by 
only a half a length. In sharp contrast 
with this, the race for fours was a mere 
procession, Yale finishing more than 
eight lengths in advance. The third and 
greatest race of the day was seen by 
40,000 people. From the start to the last 
half mile the two crews were almost 
abreast, but in the last half Harvard 
forged ahead and crossed the line with 
a lead of about two lengths (9 seconds 
of time), while two oft the Yale oarsmen 
were disabled by exhaustion. At the 
races on the Hudson, on the 23d ult., 
Cornell won the four mile pull for uni- 
versity eights and also the race for fours. 
In the first of these, Syracuse led for 
nearly a mile, but fell back when Cornell 
took first place, and finished third, only 
four feet behind Pennsylvania. Wiscon- 
sin, Columbia and Georgetown followed 
at some distance in a group by them- 
selves. The race for fours was taken 
easily by Cornell, whose boat crossed the 
line five lengths in advance of the Syra- 
cuse crew. An interesting contest was 
seen in the freshman race. Syracuse 
took the lead, and won by a length, with 
Cornell second and only six feet ahead 
of Wisconsin, which had made a good 
fight for second place. 


& 
Quientin and Adva, lead- 
ers of the Pulajanes in 
the Island of Cebu, have 
surrendered to Governor Osmena and 


* The Philippine 
Islands 


the Constabulary. These are said to 
have been the last of the men arrayed 
against the Americans in that island. 
Some years ago they took*the oath of 
allegiance, and were employed by the 
army as guides until it appeared that they 
could not be trusted. Then they violated 
their oaths and joined the insurrection- 
ists. In February last, Archbishop 
Harty, of Manila, sent to Governor Ide 
a letter concerning the proposed submis- 
sion to the courts of the controversy over 
the San Juan de Dios hospital and lands. 
This letter was published in the United 
States. It contained the following para- 


graph, which the Governor regarded as 
offensive : 

“Before going to court as a peaceful Amer'- 

can citizen, I shall have read simultaneous! y 
in 250 pulpits a solemn protest against this ai- 
tempted confiscation. his protest will go 
thru the archipelago and will reach the White 
House. It will surely be taken up by the 
American people. This step has not yet been 
taken, and time still remains to recall your 
order.” 
Owing to’ the publication of the letter, 
Governor Ide has given out his reply. 
The matter rested, he said, upon two 
opinions of the Attorney General, and no 
action had yet been taken. He con- 
tinued : 

“A portion of your letter produced a painful 
impression on me. It was what seemed to 
contain a threat that the course you will take 
thru the Philippines will excite hostility against 
the Government. I agree that if your action 
should go thru the archipelago it would 
reach the doors of the White House, but I am 
certain that the result would be far other than 
the one you had in mind.” 

Manila newspapers comment upon this 
from various points of view. It is un- 
derstood that Governor Ide’s attitude is 
approved by the President. 

& 

Presicent Palma sent to Congress, 
last week, a message pointing out 
_ that the nation was in duty bound 
to improve the condition of Havana by 
making sewers and paving the streets. 
Hé directed attention to the sewer con- 
tract made with McGivney & Rokeby by 
the. intervening Government, involving 
a payment of $10,849,000, saying that 
some changes of the specifications were 
required. These, he thought, could- be 
made without difficulty; if not, the con- 
tract might be annulled by mutual con- 
sent. As the city could not readily sup- 
ply the money needed, the national Gov- 
ernment, he said, must take up the work. 
-He recommended an annual appropria- 
tion of $2,500,000 for three years, with 
an understanding that the city should add 
something. On the 30th, Congress ad- 
journed until November, without taking 
action on this subject. It authorized the 
President to expend $1,000,000 in en- 
couraging immigration, 80. per cent. of 
the money to be used in procuring im- 
migrants from Europe and the Canary 
Islands. It also granted a subsidy of 
$6,000 per kilometer for railroads that 


Cuba 
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are to be branches and feeders of the Van - 


Horne railway system; but the expendi- 
tures are not to exceed $500,000 in one 
year——No action was taken by the 
Senate at Washington tefore final ad- 
journment’ on the pending treaty con- 
cerning the Isle of Pines, or upon Mr. 
Morgan‘s resolution authorizing a com- 
mittee to visit the island and make an in- 
vestigation. On the day before adjourn- 
ment, Senator Dick introduced a resolu- 
tion declaring that the island rightfully 
belongs to the United States, and pro- 
viding for it a temporary government 
like that which exists in the Canal Zone. 
Senator Morgan opposed a reference of 
the resolution to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, asserting that no ques- 
tion touching. a foreign nation was in- 
volved. Upon his motion it was referred 
to the Committee on Pacific Islands and 
Porto Rico. 
MS 


The asserted new evidence, 

showing that documents 

were forged, which led to 
the condemnation of Major Dreyfus, is 
the claim which Major André makes for 
a revision of the sentence against him. 
It also gives occasion to a curious reve- 
lation by General André, who was for- 
merly Minister of War. It was his de- 
sire, and that of the Cabinet, to put an 
end to the tyranny of the military bu- 
reaucracy which had for so many years 
governed the army over the heads of the 
successive Ministers of War. General 
André relates dramatically the difficulties 
put in his way by the Chief of the Gen- 
eral Staff when he began what he and 
M. Waldeck-Rousseau regarded as a 
necessary task. His first measure— 
namely, the removal of three lieutenant- 
colonels—was submitted to the Chief of 
the General Staff, General Delanne. On 
the morrow the latter tendered his resig- 
nation. General André refused to allow 
him to retire until he himself was dis- 
posed to let him do so. Meanwhile the 
officers appointed to the General Staff 
began to arrive at the War Office. Gen- 
eral Delanne posted up an order in the 
War Office declaring that the old officials 
continued to be responsible for the serv- 
Ice in the departments for which Gen- 
eral André had-chosen new titularies. 
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General Delanne’s attitude revealed to 
General André the existence of a formid- 
able authority the rival, if not the supe- 
rior, of the Minister,and proved to him, as 
to M. Waldeck-Rousseau, that it was high 
time to intervene and to wrest the army 
from this collective and irresponsible 
dictatorship. One day, while at work 
in his Cabinet, General André re- 
ceived a visit from Count Muravieff, 
the Russian Military Attaché, who 
was well known to be on terms 
of camaraderie with many members 
of the War Office Staff. General 
André, who looked upon him as a “jovial 
comrade,” was surprised to find that his 
face wore an unusual expression of seri- 
ousness. After a formal military salute 
the Count suddenly said in a severe tone, 
“Monsieur le Ministre, I have come to 
see you about the General Staff officers 
whom you want to remove. I should 
be glad if you would revoke your de- 
cision.” General André refrained from 
any outburst of temper and said, “Mats 
non, that is my decision, and I hold to 
it, first, because I think it a good one; 
secondly, because I have taken it.” Col- 
onel Muravieff observed haughtily, “It 
is as a representative of the allied Powers 
that I ask you to cancel your decision.” 
The Minister was indignant. “I have to 
receive orders,” he said, “only from the 
French Parliament, and I beg you 
. .:. 2” He was interrupted by the 
Military Attaché, who exclaimed in a 
loud tone, “In these circumstances, Mon- 
sieur le Ministre, I am bound to tell you 
that you have not kept to the alliance.” 
General André, in reply to Colonel 
Muravieff, said, “This conversation can 
be continued only thru the medium of 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs. Be 
good enough to go.” General André 
then rang for his carriage and drove to 
see M. Waldeck-Rousseau. The latter 
said that this was another coup on the 
part of the General Staff, who had em- 
ployed the Russian Attaché in order to 
make General André capitulate. M. 
Waldeck-Rousseau approved General An- 
dré’s words, assured him that there was 
nothing of the kind in the treaty of alli- 
ance, that Frenchmen were maitres chez 
eux, and requested him to report the 
matter to M. Delcassé. He, therefore, 
went to the Quai d’Orsay, and while 
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waiting to see his colleague had time tc 
write out textually the scene with Col- 
onel Muravieff. M. Delcassé reassured 
General André as to the text of the 
treaty, but appeared annoyed by the inci- 
dent. He did what was necessary, and 
sortly afterwards Colonel Muravieff was 
recalled. Such were the means, says 
General André, adopted by the Clerical 
coterie of the General Staff to thwart the 
ends of a Minister who merely sought 
to govern in the name of the Republic. 


Js 


As is well known the bish- 
ops of France by a majority 
nae of 22 voted in favor of the 
“Associations Cultuelles.” Cardinal 
Richard’s secretary brought the result to 
Rome, which referred the matter to a 
commission of six cardinals, of whom 
but one is a Frenchman, Mathieu. Two 
of the others, Rampolla and Vincenzo 
Vannutelli, are friendly -and advanced. 
The two Spaniards, Del Val, President, 
and Vives y Tuto, as well as the Jesuit, 
Steinhuber, may be regarded as opposed, 
as they are réactionaires of the most pro- 
nounced type. The certainty that all the 
churches in France belonging to the 
State will have to be given up in case the 
“Associations Cultuelles” are rejected 
may have an effect on the opposition, 
who may endorse the bishops’ action. 
After all, it looks like Hobson’s choice. 
As in Belgium at the recent elec- 
tions the clergy took an active part in 
order to secure the control of the Par- 
liament, so more recently they have done 
the same in the Grand Duchy of Baden. 
In the German Duchy it is the more se- 
sious, as a law exists forbidding such in- 
terference. In Belgium, the -Clericals 
won out, but with a reduced majority. 
Hence the Government took no notice of 
the complaints made by the Liberals and 
Socialists. In Baden the Government 
itself denounced the priests to their bish- 
ops, who, however, tried to escape by a 
general statement that the parish priests 
were not expected in any way, either in 
the pulpit or out of it, to favor the inter- 
ests of the Center party (4. e., the Catho- 
lic party of Germany). But the Gov- 
ernment, dissatisfied with this reply, 
brought home to the episcopate proof of 
interference. The bishops then con- 


Trance and 


sented to listen, and séérii feady to ex- 
amine into the cases so charged. 
ed 

There has, as yet, been no 
submission on~ the part 
either of the Czar or tlie 
Duma. The Duma still insists on tlie 
resignation of the Cabinet and the ap- 
pointment of a new Cabinet that shall be 
responsible to the Duma; but there is no 
sign that the reactionary cabal. will yield, 
altho Premier Goremykin is reported as 
despondent and wishing to retire; but 
Trepoff, the strong representative of 
tyranny, seems still to hold the confidence 
of the Czar, as he did when Count Witte 
made the condition that Trepoff be re- 
moved, or he would resign, which he did. 
Count Witte has sent from Paris several 
urgent telegrams, emphazing the neces- 
sity of putting a stop to the anti-Jewish 
outbreaks, the impression of which on 
the outside world has seriously affected 
Russia’s credit. Doubtless Trepoff would 
succeed in having the Duma dissolved 
and its members sent home, but the re- 
sult would be the utter collapse of Rus- 
sian credit on the European bourses, 
where the Jewish bankers are much dis- 
affected by the butcheries of Jews at 
Bielostok, and the evident neglect of the 
authorities to protect them. Irideed, in 
an address in the Duma a leading mem- 
ber intimated very clearly that Trepoff 
was responsible for the massacre. The 
Commission which was appointed by the 
Duma to inquire into the Bielostok mas- 
sacre has made its report. It charges the 
police with enrolling roughs under the 
guise of firemen and employing them to 
beat Jews. Jews were taken to the 
police station, wheré some of them were 
actually killed by the maltreatment they 
received. This was done, the Commis- 
sion declares, with the knowledge and 


The Russian 
Situation 


‘sometimes in the presence of Chief of 


Police Kodarefsky. The Commission 
accuses army officers of encouraging the 
mob to pillage and massacre. It points 
out that wherever the military did their 
duty the rioting ceased immediately. The 
report that the Goremykin Cabinet will 
resign is general, but not yet confirmed. 
Emperor Nicholas apparently is encoun- 
tering trouble in finding a man to whom 
to intrust.the reins of power and effect- 
ing an. understanding with the liberal 
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groups of Parliament. The Constitu- 
tional Democrats would have the lead, as 
they are yet apparently loyal to the 
throne, and the other more radical 
groups might accept their lead, but with 
sharp watching. The Constitutional 
Democratic Parliamentary Committee 
met on Sunday behind closed doors to 
discuss tactics under-the new situation. 
The committee adhered to its former de- 
cision that nothing less than a fully re- 
sponsible Cabinet will be acceptable and 
that Constitutional Democrats will refuse 
to take portfolios in any mixed Ministry. 
The ignorance of the official press is 
illustrated by an editorial in the Novoe 
Vremya, discussing the resolution adopt- 
ed by the American Congress relative to 
the Bielostok massacre, which calls at- 
tention to the American treatment of He- 
brews, affirming that they are excluded 
from the service of the State and that 
they are as rare as Chinese in the uni- 
versities. The article further alleges 
that the United States immigration re- 
strictions based on diseases of the eye and 
scalp are designed with the intention to 
bar Hebrews from America. Everybody 
here knows that the colleges in our large 
cities are full of Hebrews. 


a 


The most serious condi- 
tion in Russian affairs 
now concerns the grow- 
ing disaffection in the army, and even 
among the Cossacks and the pampered 
Life Guards, who are the special pro- 
tectors of the Czar. One battalion re- 
cently adopted resolutions endorsing the 
program of the Duma; but it was pun- 
ished by degrading it to the ordinary 
rank of an infantry battalion of the line, 
losing all the privileges belonging to a 
regiment of the Guards. This battalion 
belonged to the famous Preobrejensky 
Regiment, whose uniform the Czar 
wears. He was so moved by its disaf- 
fection that he declared he would never 
wear its uniform again. It is declared 
that all three battalions of the Preobre- 
jJensky Regiment joined in the resolu- 
tions of solidarity with Parliament and 
its agrarian program, but when they 
Were surrounded by grenadiers, lancers, 
sharpshooters and a brigade of artillery 
two of the battalions weakened. The 


Disaffection in 
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other, however, faced the. music and was 
disarmed. The propaganda of either so- 
cialism or sedition is vigorously pushed 
in the army, and every method is taken 
to counteract it. Two musicians of the 
Guards, of the finest military band in 
Russia, were charged with inciting this 
political movement, and were seized and 
imprisoned. In’a multitude of cases the 
troops refuse to obey orders. At Tam- 
boff a regiment was brought into the 
town to fire on a crowd and instead they 
fired on the police. The troops at Vlad- 
ikavkez fired into a hall where the offi- 
cers were holding a dance. The authori- 
ties recently sent an infantry regiment 
against the Tenth Cossacks, who were in 
a state of mutiny at Orenburg. The two 
regiments got together and agreed not to 
use arms against each other. The Cos- 
sack regiment at Eysk has asked the 
Minister of War to disband the men be- 
longing to the third class, because they 
are required inthe villages,.where agri- 
cultural operations cannot be carried on 
owing to the lack of farm labor. In 
Southern Russia there seems to be real 
danger of disintegration, and there is 
The troops 


talk of setting up republics. 
of the Odessa garrison have adopted a 
petition to the Duma asking it to send a 
delegation of its members to examine on 
the spot the grievances of all branches of 
the service. The petition is addressed to 
the: Labor party of the Duma and de- 


clares adhesion to its democratic de- 
mands. Troops from Kars and Tiflis 
have been sent to Batum, where the mu- 
tiny continues. At the other extreme of 
the Empire, in Poland, the revolutionary 
agitation is paralyzing the administrative 
machinery ; and at Warsaw it is said that 
the police are fleeing by wholesale across 
the Austrian border from fear of assas- 
sination by the Terrorists, while the rev- 
olutionists have succeeded in persuading 
the soldiers not to do police duty. In the 
Volga provinces two regiments quar- 
tered at Samara marched from their en- 
campment, with bands playing, into the 
public square, where they held a meet- 
ing and drafted a list of grievances. The 
commander was compelled to grant some 
concessions. There is a multitude of 
such cases of rebellion or disaffection in 
the army too numerous to mention, while 
ominous reports come from the navy. It 
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was reported that the Czar was so fright- 
ened that, he would leave the. Peterhof 
Palace for Tsarskoeselo, but that is de- 
nied. Indeed, he is much safer where 
he is, as his yacht i is close by, where in a 
few thoments he could escape to Finland 
or Denmark or Germany. 


ed] 


: The British Cabinet has 
bree ee been much attacked be- 

cause it has not sent 
back the Chinese laborers who were 
brought to the Rand. The introduction 
of virtual slavery into South Africa was 
one of the chief charges brought by the 
Liberals against the Balfour Govern- 
ment in the late election. But the Gov- 
ernment has done nothing more than to 
provide that no Chinese should be kept 
against their will; and it is not easy to 
see how, after the contracts entered into 
by: the laborers, anything more could be 
done. .The only reason why the mine- 


owners wished to introduce coolies was 
because they could not get either white 
or negro labor at the prices they were 
willing to pay. It was not their desire to 


introduce white labor, British or Italian, 
partly because they would have to pay 
a larger wage, and in good part because 
they wanted to get subservient labor, that 
would not form labor unions nor settle 
and vote. They insisted that their in- 
dustry could not be carried on by white 
men; that white men would not work, 
on account of social and racial prejudices, 
while the cost of white labor would be 
prohibitive. To be sure, white labor 
under similar or worse conditions, is used 
in Australia and America. They simply 
said it-was impossible to get white labor, 
and that ended it, and-the Balfour Gov- 
ernment yielded. It is now seen that this 
was an error. Mine-ownets.are now giv- 
ing work to white men at $1.88 per day, 
and this is found to be as profitable as 
Kaffir or Chinese labor. We do not un- 
derstand that many Chinese have chosen 
to return, but no more will be introduced 
under the present conditions. 


J 


The Moroccan crisis has cost 
France $50,000,000 for extra 
military preparations in fear of 
a war with Germany, and this will have 


Various 
Matters 


to be met with a loan. The Finance 
Minister reports a. further deficit of $30,- 
000,000 owing to the increased cost of 
internal reforms, and this will be met by 


- heavier taxation—The severe punish- 


ment inflicted on the Egyptian fellahin 
who attacked a company of five British 
officers and killed two of. them has at- 
tracted considerable attention. Several of 
them were hanged, and others were pub- 
licly. whipped in the presence of the peo- 
ple of the village and the neighborhood. 
This hardly proves any general disaf- 
fection, altho there have been signs of 
Pan-Islamic feeling against Great Bri- 
tain ever since the dispute with Turkey 
over the Sinaitic boundary.. Especially 
has this shown itself in the El-Azhar stu- 
dents at Cairo, where one student in 
that Moslem university from India was 
subjected to such ill treatment for his 
British sympathies that he was compelled 
to leave the university———The British 
Parliament has by an overwhelming vote 
and the use of the closure passed the 
most bitterly debated of all the clauses 
in the Education bill, that which allows 
religious teaching in the schools. when 
three-fourths of the parents request it, 
This is a concession to those districts in- 
habited almost wholly by Catholics. 
There was much Liberal criticism of this 
section. Four sections of this bill have 
now been acted upon. The first mes- 
sage over the completed American Com- 
mercial Cable Company between San 
Francisco and Japan was sent by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to the Emperor of Japan. 
It celebrated the completion of the last 
portion of it, that from Guam to Japan. 
The Emperor Mutsuhito returned a mes- 
sage of good will. There wasa terrible 
accident last Sunday night on the swift 
American Line special train from Ply- 
mouth to London. The train was trying 
to make record speed, and was going at 
the rate of seventy miles an hour when 
the light English engine with the three 
passenger cars and baggage van left the 
track on a curve, and the engine and cars 
were demolished and twenty - three pas- 
sengers from America and four trainmen 
were>killed and others wounded. Mayor 
McClellan, of this city, was a passenger, 
and anxiety was felt for his safety until 
a dispatch from him was received show- 
ing that he waited for a later train. 





The American Proposition for Peace 
BY RICHARD BARTHOLDT 


MemBer or Concress From Missourt AND Ex-PresipENT OF THE INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION. 


EFORE I speak of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union and its American 
Group in connection with the 

Brussels Conference, 1 wish briefly to 
refer to some arguments recently ad- 
vanced by a very high authority in justi- 
fication of war. We say, if it is right, 
if it is good ethics and good law that 
courts should settle controversies be- 
tween individuals, then it must also be 
right, good ethtcs and good law for 
courts to settle controversies between 
nations, for what is law for an individual 
should be law for a nation. If not, why 
not? The answer of the authority re- 
ferred to is that there is no analogy be- 
tween international and national law. A 
private citizen, he says, can have his 
rights defended by the power of the 
State—that is, by the sheriff’s posse, the 
militia, and, if need be, by the army; 
but there is no such power behind inter- 


national law to enforce judicial decisions. 


Let us see. In the first place, it is plain 
that if there is no analogy between the 
two kinds of law, there surely ought to 
be, and to supply the deficiency—that is, 
to make them analogous, is exactly 
what we are striving for. And surely, 
a compact between the nations to secure 
their peace would include a provision for 
the enforcement of judicial decrees. But 
we need not go that far. Since the year 
1815 more than 200 international dis- 
putes—to be exact, 240—have been set- 
tled by arbitration, and in each one of 
these cases the contending nations have 
accepted the verdict without protest, and 
in no case has the losing nation attempt- 
ed to evade or resist it by force. Thus, 
if the history of arbitration teaches any- 
thing, it is this, that’the combined moral 
force of public opinion and of the com- 
pact between the nations is effective in 
the enforcement of judicial decisions; 
perhaps more effective than armed forces 
would be; it seems, therefore, that no 
further proof is necessary to demon- 
strate that physical force is unnecessary 
in administering international law, pro- 


vided a proper system for declaring that 
law is created, and for adjudicating al- 
leged violations of the law. But, says 
the same authority, when there is a con- 
flict between peace and .ighteousness, 
then a self-respecting nation must up- 
hold righteousness even if the path leads 
to war. Who, we ask, is to be the judge 
of what is righteous? Is an interested 
and consequently partial government, or 
is a nation whose passion has been in- 
flamed by some unfortunate incident and 
whose judgment is consequently blinded, 
a better and a safer arbiter than an im- 
partial tribunal which deliberately weighs 
a cause in the impartial scales of justice 
and right? To ask the question is to an- 
swer it. 

Now, let me proceed from the abstract 
to the concrete. What are our plans 
and what has been done toward their 
realization? As the elected representa- 
tives of a nation whose traditions are to 
set the world an example in the love of 
liberty and peace, and in the ways of 
justice and fair dealing, and charged 
with the duty of making due preparation 
to preserve our rights, by force if neces- 
sary; but also with the duty of striving 
in every possible way to find a better and 
surer means, seventeen of the 200 mem- 
bers of the American Group of thé 
Interparliamentary Union repaired to 
the Brussels session of that great body, 
determined to make a stand for progress 
toward peace along practical lines. The 
moment seemed propitious, and it is 
easy to show how, for a long time, the 
world has been steadily moving toward 
the point at which this would be in order. 

In 1887 a delegation from the British 
Parliament appeared at Washington with 
a memorial signed by 234 members of 
that Parliament, requesting the United 
States to take the initiative for general 
treaties of arbitration between all well 
disposed nations. No such move was 
ever before made in history. The out- 
come was an organization known as the 
Interparliamentary Union, composed ex- 
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clusively of national lawmakers. It be- 
gan very modestly, but has grown very 
rapidly in numbers and in influence, 


containing now over 2,000 members.. It » 


has done much to arouse public opinion 
in favor of arbitration. It has exercised 
great influence upon the action of gov- 
ernments. It inspired the Czar to call 
the first and President Roosevelt to call 
the second Hague Conference. 

In its resolution calling for a second 


Hague Conference it suggested that this _- 


conierence ought to consider; among 


other things, the granting of ‘jurisdiction . 


to the Hague Court, thru treaties of arbi- 
tration and the establishment. of a: Per- 
manent International Congress.. 

The Russo-Japanese war necessitated 
the postponement of the Conférence until 
peace could be re-established... But this 
was not without sotne good results, for 
. the horrors of that war ._prepared. public 
opinion in all nations for¢favorable action 
on this practical plan to7prevent the re- 
currence of such calamities.. 

On March 6th, 1905, -the.. American 
Group of the Union authorized me to 
propose that South American nations be 
particularly invited to attend its Brussels 
session, and that the program. provide 
for discussion of the following questions : 
A treaty of arbitration fit for. general 
acceptance and the best basis for a Per- 
manent International Congress. . I laid 
these matters before the meeting of the 
Executive Council of the Union last 
summer, and they were all three acceded 
to. The Council requested me to pre- 
sent to the Conference in full session a 
basis for an International Congress, and 
it named a committee, of which I was a 
member, to prepare a draft of a model 
arbitration treaty. 

On my way to Brussels, thru the 
courtesy of THe INDEPENDENT, I was 
able to make public the few fundamental 
propositions on which it seemed to me 
an International Congress would have to 
repose. I arranged for copies of THE 
INDEPENDENT with this basis outlined in 
its columns to be sent to each member of 
Congress who had agreed to attend the 
Brussels Conference, in order to allow 
for the largest possible thought on the 
subject by the American, delegates prior 
to the convening of the Conference. It 
was impossible, however, after the action 


of the Executive Council, to do more 
than formulate a draft of an arbitration 
treaty, and have it ready upon our ar- 
rival at Brussels. 

Naturally, there was not entire agree- 
ment among all the American delegates 
on these two grave questions, the details 
of which could be made known: only on 
the eve of the Conference. But party 
and personal considerations were ail 
sunk in the desire to promote the pro 
gress: of peace and justice, and the 


Americans: all stood together for the 
essentials..of the propositions formulated 


during the summer. Several members 
of the delegation made able and convinc- 
ing addresses on. varéous phases of the 
question... : 

The. Executive. Council entrusted to 
Count. Albert Apponyi, of Hungary, the 
drafting of a:reply.to our propositions. 
He is a, very great statesman, and as a 
member. of. the new, Hungarian Cabinet, 
is called upon. to solve the problems 
which .have. vexed. his country for cen- 
turies. 

In an address as simple as it was pow- 
erful, CountApponyi declared that the 
grand idea embodied in the Americar 
proposition would knock at Europe's 
doors. till-.it. was admitted. And upon 
his motion, it: was unanimously decided 
to refer each-branch of our proposition 
to.a commission. 

Two commissions were appointed, and 
have since: been wrestling with these 
problems. They will report at a confer- 
ence. of. the Interparliamentary Union 
which. has just been called to meet at 
London: on. July 23d. The Commission 
on International Parliament has already 
reported in favor of transforming the 
second Hague Conference into a perma- 


- nent body, to assemble automatically and 


periodically, and to reorganize the Inter- 
parliamentary Union so that it can co- 
operate with the Permanent International 
Congress at The»Hague, in shaping a 
suitable system of international law, duly 


-administered. 


Briefly stated, this is what the Amer- 
ican delegation has accomplished by its 
attendance at the Brussels session of the 
Union. 

The question naturally arises how this 
great international reform is to be 
brought about. In view of the early 
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assembling of the second Hague Confer- 
ence, it appears to be merely a question 
of inducing this body to proceed to the 
consideration of the plan. Its feasibility 


will surely be admitted by the delegates 
of the several countries as readily as the 
supreme necessity of the early compila- - 
tion, and sanction by the nations, of what 
now passes under the name -of inter- 
national law. It would seem that the 


<j 


all that lies in their power toward secur- 
ing its adoption. ‘What favorable actioii’ 
by the Conference would méan to civil- 
ization and to the cause of humanity and’ 
international justice is apparent ‘to ail. 
In addition to an international judiciary, 
now afforded by the high court at The 
Hague, the world would be assiired of 
the benefit of an international legislature, 
charged with the duty, first, of supply- 


Richard Barthoiat. 


advocacy and presentation of the plan by 
80 influential an organization as the In- 
terparliamentary Union should of itself 
be sufficient to insure its respectful and 
favorable consideration by the Confer- 
ence. But, in additioff to this, the mem- 
bers of the Union will no doubt use their 
influence with their respective govern- 
ments in favor of the proposition. To 
leave nothing to chance, however, I have 
introduced a joint resolution authorizing 
and requesting the President to instruct 
the American delegates to the Hague 
Conference to favor this plan, and to do 


ing the law which is to govern the judi- 
ciary in the adjudication of cases to be 
brought before it, and secondly, of agree- 
ing on a system of arbitration by which 
the possibilities of war will be reduced 
to a minimum. A reduction of arma- 
ments will follow without further agita- 
tion and as naturally as ripe fruit falls 
from the tree. And this will be only one 
of the beneficial consequences of the pro- 
posed international organization. A per- 
manent Hague Conference, with the 
power to meet periodically and when it 
pleases once assured, there will be no 
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more need of the friends of peace and 
arbitration to. prevail. upon Czars_ or 
Presidents to call such a body into being. 

It goes without saying that the change 
here proposed will require the ‘sanction 
of all governments to give it force and 
effect, even after the second Hague Con- 
ference has pronounced in its favor; but 
no one need feel any concern on that 
seore. If the people are given a chance 
to pass judgment upon this reform—the 
greatest, most far-reaching and most 
beneficial political reform ever under- 
taken—they are sure to risé to the full 
hight of their golden opportunity, and 
the moment they grasp the new dispensa- 
tion in its full comprehensiveness, their 
majestic power will force all. other 
“majesties,” great and small, to capitu- 
late unconditionally. 

Supposing that the second Hague 
Conference is transformed into a perma- 
nent body, whose members will all the 
while be devoting themsélves to finding 
a solution for the most pressing inter- 
national problems, and who will assem- 
ble periodically to declare in favor of 
such ideas as meet with the approval of 
their body in conference, still there will 
be much work to do, which can best be 
done by the Interparliamentary Union in 
co-operation with the various progressive 
organizations in the several nations. In 
my opinion, the time has come for the 
organization of a sort of International 
Civic Federation, with offices at the prin- 
cipal political centers of the world, and 
containing representatives from the In- 
terparliamentary Union, from the press, 
from the business organizations, such as 
chambers of commerce, from the organi- 
zations such as the Civic Federation, the 
labor organizations, the societies espe- 
cially organized to promote peace, the 
patriotic societies which have sprung up 
in the wake of the wars that have rav- 
aged various nations, from the vague 
department of our life called the general 
public, and from that class which is 
called either capitalists or plutocrats, de- 
pending upon whether you want them to 
aid you in your plans or to thwart them 
in theirs. The really good men of this 
class have now a fare opportunity to 
make an investment which will produce 
immediate and quick returns. The 
masses of the people need to be informed 


of what has been done and what is »ro- 
posed. To do this the press must be en- 
listed in. the movement as the artillery 
department, and loaded with the most 
accurate and convincing, artay of facts. 

The current of events and the move. 
ment of persons could be seized upon to 
make timely publication. Delegations 
could be sent from various parliaments 
at opportune moments to organize 
groups of the Interparliamentary Union 
in parliathents where none now exist, or 
to strengthen those that are already 
formed. Outside aid is needed for this, 
because of the short term and the small 
pay which the people’s representatives 
enjoy and the great'distances involved. 

Members of the United States Con- 
gress find difficulty in attending the ses- 
sions of the Interparliamentary Union, 
because they occur usually in Europe. 

With an ample fund for prosecuting 
this campaign and an organization capa- 
ble of conducting it, the Interparlia- 
mentary Group in the various Parlia- 
ments could be counted on to supply a 
delegation of competent men to do the 
actual work of organizing and strength- 
ening the arbitration groups in the vari- 
ous Parliaments, thru exchange of visits, 
until the Union is brought up to the 
point of having a majority, in numbers 
and in influence, in every National Par- 
liament, and solidly organized on the 
platform of jurisdiction for the Hague 
court and an International Congress, 
duly constituted, to supplement it. 

This work is waiting to be done; the 
time to undertake it is at hand; America 
seems to be the place for its practical 
initiation, arid New York the best point 
for establishing the American office of 
such an International Civic Federation. 

Baron d’Estournelles, the French 
member of our Commission, has been 
building the foundations for such an 
organization. He has committees al- 
ready organized im twenty-one nations. 
These committees need only to be com- 
pleted by proper addition to the member- 
ship and by provision of the necessary 
funds and an executive committee to 
spend it, in order to wisely make the 
wheels of progress carry the world along 
these practical lines, at express speed, 
instead of at the slow rate of former 
centuries. 

Wasutncron, D. C, 
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An International Executive Power 
BY JOHN BASSETT MOORE, LL.D. 


[This article from Professor Moore, of Columbia University, is of great significance, ap- 
proving as it does the immediate establishment of an international legislative body, and 
even looking toward the ultimate development of an international. executive power. One 
need not be reminded that Professor Moore is recognized thruout the world as one of its 
leading authorities of international law and politics. He has published a monumental work 
containing a complete account of every .question submitted to international arbitration dur- 
ing the past century. He served the Government during the Spanish War as Assistant Sec- 
retary of State, and took part in the conclusion of peace with Spain.—Epiror.] 


T has, as I understand it, been pro- 
| posed by Mr. Bartholdt and his 
American associates in the Interpar- 
liamentary Union that the next Hague 
Conference shall be converted into a 
permanent body. This proposal is ex- 
ceedingly interesting, and is far-reaching 
in its ultimate possibilities. Its dis- 
tinctive significance lies in its suggestion 
of a permanent international parlia- 


mentary body. The great achievement 
of the first Hague Conference was the es- 
tablishment of a permanent tribunal for 
the exercise of judicial functions. Spe- 
cial tribunals had, as we all know, often 


been created before for the decision of 
particular questions; but a great step 
was taken in advance when for occa- 
sional tribunals there was substituted a 
permanent organization, always open for 
the exercise of judicial functions between 
nations. It is now proposed that another 
great step shall be taken by the consti- 
tution of a body which, even tho it be not 
invested with direct legislative power, 
shall always be open for the consideration 
and discussion of matters of international 
concern with a view to conclusions 
which shall be in their nature legislative. 
If we were to review the history of the 
past hundred years we should find that 
the formulation and adoption of interna- 
tional rules by ‘means of international 
conferences has been one of its most re- 
markable achievements. The measures 
thus adopted have been in a real sense 
measures of international legislation, so 
that we have witnessed the exercise 
among nations, for international ends, 
not only of judicial power, but also of 
legislative power. If the next Hague 
Conference should result in the creation 
of a parliamentary body for the consid- 
eration of measures in their nature legis- 


lative, we should then secure, in place of 
the occasional exercise of international 
legislative power, the same element of 
permanency in the domain of interna- 
tional legislation as has already been at- 
tained in the domain of international 
judicial action—not indeed that direct 
and immediate action which is assured - 
within the State by judicial and legisla- 
tive processes,,but the permanent possi- 
bility of and imvitation to action. 

With the permanent possibility, thru 
permanent organs, of judicial and legis- 
lative action established, it would yet re- 
main to constitute a common executive 
power by which the enforcement of in- 
ternational judicial and legislative acts 
should be assured without producing a 
state of war.. The advocates of peace too 
often seem to assume that the use of 
force can suddenly be done away with 
by plans of conciliation and arbitration. 
This assumption altogether neglects the 
existence in the world of evils that have 
to be repressed with the strong hand. No 
one proposes to do away with the police 
forces in our municipalities, for the rea- 
son that every one recognizes the fact 
that there are evil elements in the com- 
munity that have to be repressed. The 
same tendencies and propensities to evil 
we find among nations, varying accord- 
ing to their development, political, moral 
and social. The great problem confront- 
ing those who wish to do away with war 
is how to employ the force necessary to 
the restraint or repression of evil with- 
out producing the legal condition of 
things called a state of war. The most 
striking imperfection in the international 
system today is the lack of a common 
agency for the enforcement of law. If, 
at the present time, a contest by force 
breaks out between two nations, the con- 
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flict is recognized as a war, and other na- 
tions assume the attitude of neutrals, 
even tho the cause of the conflict be the 
flagrant disregard by one of the contend- 
ing nations of a-well-settled principle of 
international law. Such a condition of 
things involves an obvious incongruity, 
the remedy for which would be the or- 


ganization of a common agency for the 
enforcement of law; the -addition, in 
other words, to judicial and legislative 
power of what we call executive power. 
This is a problem of the future, probably 
of the far-distant future; but it is an 
ideal and a goal toward which it is per- 
missible to labor. 
New Yor« City. 


Present Prospects for Peace 


BY HAYNE DAVIS 


SecRETARY OF THE AMERICAN DELEGATION TO THE THIRTEENTH INTERPARLIAMENTARY C°NFERENCE. 


terparliamentary Union will con- 

vene at London, July 23d, to con- 
sider the American plan looking toward 
permanent peace. During the same week 
the third Pan-American Congress will 
convene at Rio de Janeiro, and prepara- 
tions are being made for the second 
Conference of Nations at The Hague. 

It is appropriate, therefore, for the ad- 
vocates of peace to take a look over the 
field, in order to estimate justly the 
strength of their forces, as well as the 
excellence of their plan of campaign. It 
is, indeed, encouraging to note the names 
and character of the men who are now 
in ‘charge of the standing army, that is 
ready to wage this war for peace, along 
lines which are bound to end in.victory. 

Great significance must be attached to 
the fact that it is Prof. John B. Moore, 
who has stamped with approval, in the 
previous article, the proposition to create 
an International Legislative Body; and, 
not satisfied to stand on this progressive 
plank, has advocated the earliest possible 
development of an International Police 
Power. 

The nations have submitted nearly one 
hundred and fifty questions to the judg- 
ment of courts of arbitration during the 
past one hundred years. The reports of 
all these cases are contained in a volum- 
inous book, of twenty great volumes, by 
Professor Moore, who was compelled to 


A N extraordinary session of the In- 


‘question of State. 


steal time from his arduous duties as As- 
sistant Secretary of State and Professor 
‘of International Law at Columbia Uni- 
versity to prepare and publish this work. 

No man in the world is better in- 
formed about actual arbitrations than 
John B. Moore, and I doubt if any 


other man, except Senator Henri 
LaFontaine, of Belgium, is as well in- 
formed. Mr. LaFontaine occupies in 
Europe a position similar to that held in 
America by Professor Moore. 

Not only has Professor Moore, the 
historian of arbitration, taken this ad- 
vanced position, but Theodore Roosevelt, 
the arbitrator in action, has declared, in 
a message to Congress, in favor of some 
sort of International Police Power, and 
also for some form of International polit- 
ical organization. 

But the President’s very position neces- 
sitates his going carefully in this grave 
The significance of 
these declarations by him seems to have 
escaped not only those politicians whose 
vision is bo by mere local interests, 
but even thé ‘professional peace people 
have evinced but slight appreciation 
of what this means. 

And now we have Mr. Bartholdt, a 
Member of Congress for fourteen years, 
the head of one of its most important 
committees, the organizer and president 
of the arbitration group, also president of 
the Interparliamentary Union. He does 
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not abandon the actual work of govern- 
ment to become a “rainbow chaser,” 
as he is fond of calling the impractical 
dreamers. The dreamers. he believes in 
are those who can make their ideas take 
form and body, so as to become opera- 
tive. He not only joins hands with 
Professor Moore xnd the President, but 
he has even said what sort of interna- 
tional political organization we should 
have and what sort of international police 
power should be placed behind its Judi- 
cial and Legislative Branches. In THE 
INDEPENDENT of May 11th, 1905, he set 
his hand to twelve propositions, which 
outline the form of this organization, and 
since then he has been busy making it as- 
sume this form. 

Proposition 12 is as follows: 

“12, The armed forces of all the nations 
represented to be at the service of the Con- 
gress for enforcement of any decree rendered 
by The Hague Court, according to treaties of 
arbitration.” 

This proposition is very reasonable, be- 
cause each nation is to remain free to 
arm itself as its interest may seem to re- 
quire, and also to use force in the settle- 


ment of every question with any other 
nation, unless it has solemnly agreed to 
permit a court to render judgment in the 
particular question or class of questions 


in dispute. Under such circumstances 
why should not all the nations place their 
armed forces at the service of the In- 
ternational Congress to compel respect 
for international law, duly adjudged, in 
cases which have been solemnly and. de- 
liberately transferred from the arena of 
war to that of reason by treaties of ar- 
bitration. 

Henri LaFontaine was. the only Euro- 
pean who took Mr. Bartholdt’s arm to 
walk with him the full length of his 
proposition. He even dared to go a step 
or two beyond Mr. Bartholdt’s most ad- 
vanced position. 

Count Albert Apponyi, the great Hun- 
garian statesman, approves proposition 
I2 personally, but considers it must: be 
stricken from the program for the mo- 


ment on account of anticipated opposi- 
tion from European Monarchs. 

So the proposition now put forward 
by Professor Moore has taken tangible 
form and found able advocates occupy- 
ing high position. Mr. LaFontaine 
occupies the chair of International Law 
at a European university and also a seat 
in the Senate of Belgium. 

Count Apponyi is in the Cabinet of 
Hungary, and, in co-operation with 
Francis Kossuth, can control the action 
of-that great nation. : 

The present President of France has 
presided at sessions of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union, and has appointed as 
Minister of Foreign Affairs M. Leon 
Bourgeois, who was one of the men who 
took part in creating the Interparlia- 
mentary Union, and who is on the most 
intimate personal and political terms 
with Baron d’Estournelles, the French 
member of the Interparliamentary Com- 
mission. 

Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, the 
present Premier of Great Britain, de- 
clared in his first official address that he 
is for forming some sort of League for 
Peace, and has followed this word by a 
good deed, elevating Sir Philip Stan- 
hope, the president of the Commission, 
to the Peerage; in recognition of his 
great services to his country and to the 
cause of peace and progress. 

So our friends have now a practical 
assurance of support from the heads of 
four great nations; and the day of our 
final triumph is certainly not distant. 

Under such circumstances it would 
not require great intellectual courage to 
declare one’s faith in the early creation 
of a Congress of Nations, having a clear- 
ly defined sphere of jurisdiction, and co- 
operating with the half-hundred National 
Legislatures, as our Federal Congress co- 
operates with the fifty State Legislatures 
on which it reposes, and backed by a 
duly constituted and effective Executive 
Power for enforcement of the law of na- 
tions. 

New Yor« C‘ry. 





South America and the Peace Movement 
BY SENOR DIEGO MENDOZA 


[Sefior Mendoza is the present Minister from Colombia to the United States. He is 
leader of the Liberal Party in Colombia, whch is the party of progress, and corresponds to 


that party in other countries which is struggling against established errors. 


Sefior Mendoza 


hag been president of the Republican University, and is now Professor of International Law 
in this university, which is situated at Bogota, and is the center of education among Col- 


ombians who are for freedom of thought. 
resentatives at the present time. 


He is a member of the Colombian House of Rep- 
Sefior Mendoza is also noted as an author, having written 


among other things, “The Thought of the Founders,” “Evolution of Property. in Colombia,” 


“Diplomatic History of Greater Colombia,” “‘Interoceanic Canal and the Treaties.” 


He is a 


nephew of the great Perez, who resisted Nunez, President of Colombia, in 1885, when the latter 
declared that the constitution of Colombia was abrogated and that he was the State.—Epr- 


Tor.) 


knowledgment. of the initiative of 

the American group of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union which resulted in 
the issue of invitations to all American 
Parliaments to join said Union,and in the 
appearance, at the Brussels Conference, 
of four Latin-American Parliaments. 

I had the honor to arrange for the rep- 
resentation of Colombia at ‘that Confer- 
ence in the person of my country’s Min- 
ister to Switzerland, who is also a mem- 
ber of our National 
Assembly. I regard 
the entry of the 
Southern Republics 
on this continent, 
into the Interparlia- 
mentary Conference 
as one step further 
in the world’s prog- 
ress, and the credit 
for it must be. placed 
upon citizens of this 
great Republic. 

have been so 
favorably impressed 
with the propositions 
advocated at Brus- 
sels by Mr. Bartholdt 
and his associates 
of the American del- 
egation, that I have 
submitted tomy Gov- 
ernment the draft of 
a general treaty of 
arbitration which 
was proposed by Mr. 
Bartholdt, and I do 
not overstep the 
boundaries of diplo- 
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| MUST express my grateful ac- 


Sefior Diego Mendoza. 


matic discretion when I express my 
personal approval of the main ideas 
in said treaty. Furthermore, 1 have 
recommended that the program of 
the Second Hague Conference con- 
tain a clause under which the na- 
tions represented can discuss the best 
way of making suitable provisions for 
similar conferences in the future. This 
will open the door for discussion of the 
project for a Permanent International 
Congress, which has now received the 
sanction of the In- 
te rpar liamentary 
Commission, but 
which was first put 
forward by Mr. 
Bartholdt, the presi- 
dent of the Ameri- 
can delegation. 
Two events in 
South American his- 
tory have an appro- 
priate place in mem- 
ory at this moment. 
It was Bolivar, 
the Great Liberator, 
who was first among 
all Americans to 
conceive this idea 
and to take practical 
steps for its realiza- 
tion. Having suc- 
ceeded in freeing a 
great part of South 
America from the 
oppression of -hered- 
itary rule, he pro- 
posed the uniting of 
all America by 
means of a Perma- 
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nent Pan-American Congress: The Con- 
gress met-at his invitation at Panama, 


——————— 
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while he “was President of Colombia. ° 


The United States delegates arrived too 
late, because of a contention between the 
President and Congress of this country 
in regard to attendance. 

Unfortunately, Bolivar’s grand design 
was regarded as premature in the year 
1826, just as a similar plan of Henry the 
Great of France, for the unification of all 
Europe, was considered premature when 
Elizabeth was reigning in English poli- 
tics and Shakespeare in English thought. 
But time removes many difficulties, and 
the countrymen of Bolivar and of Henrv 
the Great will not fail to stand by the 
bold leaders of the United States when 
they rise in the International Conferences 
and propose in the twentieth century, on 
a world-wide scale, the very means of 
perpetuating peace which these great 
statesmen contemplated on a continental 
scale one century and three centuries ago. 
Nor does it seem oversanguine to hope 
that the day of realization has now come. 
Already we have a second general con- 
gress of nations at The Hague, to which 


all nations have been invited, South 
American nations being iricluded in the 
American Hague Conference ih accord- 
ancé with the declared wishes of the 
United States group of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union; and for the good’ will. of 
this wish we, of South America, are duly 
grateful. 

We are on the eve, also, of the third 
Pan-American Congress, and one part of 
the program calls for the discussion of 
provision for future conferences, All 
that is required is simply to make these 
two Congresses permanent institutions. 
It seems easy to believe, therefore, that 
the world will soon realize all the bless- 
ings that can come from having the 
permanent Pan-American and World 
Congresses, of which noble souls in other 
centuries could only dream. 

Thus, the highest aspirations of Wash- 
ington, Lafayette, Bolivar and Sanmar- 
tin, the liberators of North and South 
America, will be achieved by the banish- 
ment of injustice from the earth and of 
the plague of war which only follows in 
its wake. ‘ 


Wasuincrton, D. C. 


A Change of View 


BY TUDOR JENKS 


In days long gone when I was young 
And sported shortened trousers, 
I loved to celebrate the Fourth 
With cannon-crackers—rousers ! 
And while I blew the ashy punk 
To fire the sparkling fuse, 
A slender lad would linger near, 
A victim of the blues. 


One lone torpedo now and then 
He'd listlessly let fall. 

Its faint report could not avail 
To cheer his gloom at all. 

He was my neighbor, Rupert Jones, 
A clever, kindly boy, 

To whom his father had denied 
Gunpowder’s thrilling joy. 


Oh, how I scorned that Mr. Jones, . 
A man of mild demeanor; 

No Cavalier for Puritan 
Held ever hatred keener! 

He'd pose us with this argument: + 
“If noise is what you seek, ° 

Pound with a rock upon a plank, 
‘Tis safe, and lasts a week.” 


I'd listen with a bitter sneer, 
Then turn upon my heel. 
But now that I’m a father, too, 
I know. all Jones did feel. 
For passing years have brought gray hairs 
And wisdom in their train— 
I sympathize with Mr.. Jones, 
And long for him in vain. 


I see in him a man of sense, 
Who scorned all aimless noise— 
Who nursed a harmless prejudice 
Against dismembered boys. 
So when I take an early train 
To hie myself away 
Far from the dangers and the din 
Of Independence Day, 


If. I could know just where he lies, 
Upon the Fourth, each year 

I'd seek the elder Jones’s tomb 
And thereon shed a tear! 


Bronxvitte, N. Y. 
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The Reception of Franklin by the King of France. 
The bas-reliefs by Frederic Brou from the pedestal 
of the statue of Franklin donated by John H. Harjes 
to the City of Paris, erected at the entrance of the 
Rue Franklin and unveiled April 27th, 1906. 


The signing of the treaty of peace between Great Britain and the 
United States, at Paris, September 3d, 1783, by Benjamin Franklin. 








Bettering Our Diplomatic and Consular 
Service 


BY NICHOLAS LONGWORTH 


[Mr. Longworth, Member of Congress from Ohio, has begun an agitation for providing 
our representatives abroad with better facilities for living at their respective posts than they 


have at present. 


for American embassies in European capitals. 


He has introduced a bill in Congress authorizing the purchase of homes 


The followirg opinions of Mr. Longworth 


were given in a recent interview with him on the subject, by a representative of Tue In- 


DEPENDENT.—EDITOR. ] 


nati is a miniature farm. This farm 
is owned by a woman who depends 
on it for a livelihood, for altho she has 
a so-called pension from the Govern- 
ment, it is a mere pittance, on which she 
could not possibly exist if it were not 
for the patch of land 
she calls her own. 
This lady — for a 
lady she is—is 
obliged to raise 


[° the suburbs of the city of Cincin- 


mushrooms for a 
living, yet only a 


few years ago she 
was one of the most 
prominent women in 
American official 
life—the wife of our 
former Minister to 
France. When Gen- 
eral Noyes was ap- 
pointed to this of- 
fice in 1877 he had a 
fortune of $150,000. 
When he died his 
widow was left 
practically penniless. 
Every dollar of his 
fortune, in addition 
to his salary, had 
been required during his residence abroad 
to meet the expense necessary to live in 
a manner befitting the dignity of his posi- 
tion. 

Such is but one of many illustrations 
that might be cited of the personal sacri- 
fice absolutely required of the men who 
represent the United States in foreign 
countries. In the capitals of Europe the 
cost of maintaining a suitable establish- 
ment is so great that the majority of our 
Ambassadors and Ministers today dis- 
burse most, if not all, of the money they 


Nicholas Longworth. 


receive for their service in house rent 
alone. Take, for example, our Ambas- 
sador to Great Britain. We pay him 
$17,500 a year. It costs him actually 
$45,000 for a home. The Ambassador 
to Vienna has heen fortunate in renting 
a house at an annual payment which is 
just equal to his 
yearly stipend— 
$12,000. These as 
well as the other of- 
ficials in the foreign 
service must make 
up all additional ex- 
pense out of their 
private incomes. 
Few, if any, secure 
revenue from fees or 
other perquisites. in 
connection with 
their official duties. 
Any one familiar 
with the duties 
which the members 
of our diplomatic 
corps are called 
upon to perform is 
well aware that their 
success depends 
very largely upon 
their position or 
standing with the people among whom 
they are sent. To _ illustrate this 
point more clearly, suppose we con- 
sider the diplomatic corps of other na- 
tions at Washington. If the Minister 
from even one of the smaller countries 
resided in a suite of rooms or a less pre- 
tentious house than the one he occupies, 
his influence would be lessened, and the 
nation he represents would be affected 
accordingly. The homes which Great 
Britain and Russia furnish their em- 
bassies at the capital are most important 
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factors in contributing to the prestige of 
these Powers among Americans. So it is 
that our own diplomats find it essential 
to reside in neighborhoods and in houses 
in keeping with the rank of the nation 
they represent ; but to do this necessitates 
an expense which, as I have intimated, 
is usually far in excess of their salaries, 
and even where they practice rigid econ- 
omy, they are compelled to make up the 
difference out of their own pockets. 

Such are some of the reasons for the 
bill which I had the honor to introduce 
at the present session of Congress, ap- 
propriating funds to purchase suitable 
homes at least in. the European capitals 
for our embassies and legations. 

The conclusions drawn from my ob- 
servation while abroad at various times, 
and from a study of our diplomatic and 
consular service, are all in favor of such 
a measure, for there are many advan- 
tages, not only to our representatives, 
but to the American people, which. would 
result if the United States owned every 
piece of property on which our shield 
has been raised, to show that, tempo- 
rarily, at least, it is American soil. What 
would it mean to the families of our 
Ambassadors, our Ministers and our 
Consuls? It would mean a home which 
only a woman removed from her rela- 
tives, her friends and familiar associa- 
tions, to a strange country among strange 
people, can thoroly appreciate. Perhaps 
we have thought far less of the women 
and children in our foreign service than 
we should. Some of the places where 
they have been housed have been apolo- 
gies for dwellings, but there was no 
other choice. American ladies have en- 
dured and suffered not a little in many 
parts of the world, because, as wives of 
our Consuls, they were obliged to. accom- 
pany them and live as best they could. I 
recall an instance where the man who 
represented the United States at Canton 
was obliged to rent half of a Chinese hut 
when he assumed the duties of his posi- 
tion. All of the Consuls live on a little 
island containing but two acres, because 
they would not be safe in the city. So 
crowded was it that only this miserable 
place could be secured for the time be- 
ing. An American Consul to Persia was 
compelled to put up with a tent on arriv- 
ing at his field of labor. He could not 


get anything else in the way of a shelter, 
But when they are so fortunate as to se- 
cure a “consular residence,” it is often 
unfit to live in. 
companies her husband to some post in 
Asia or Africa, how can she expect to 
have even the semblance of a home in 
a building constructed and arranged ac- 
cording to the customs of the native peo- 
ple, of which she probably knows noth- 
ing? She may bring some household 
necessities, but even with these it is usu- 
ally impossible to have even the ordinary 
comforts of the life to which she has 
been accustomed, and if there are chil- 
dren they must suffer with their parents. 
The same argument applies to many 
portions of Europe where the United 
States is represented by Americans. The 
mode, of life of the people is as strange 
as may be their language, and the house- 
wife who tries to convert one of their 
dwellings into a home often finds it a 
hopeless task, and the life becomes mere- 
ly an existence, from which all are only 
too glad to be released. 

Unless a law is enacted which will pre- 
vent a married man from taking a con- 
sular position—which is not very prob- 
able — we must remember that there is 
often a woman in the case who deserves 
consideration as well as her husband. We 
will assume what is generally true, that 
she is accustomed to associations of re- 
finement, to surroundings of comfort, 
perhaps luxury. At many of the stations 
she finds conditions exactly the reverse. 
She may be unable to have any intimacy 
with the people such as she enjoyed in 
America, and is as isolated in this re- 
spect as if she were in an uninhabited 
country. Her home and family become 
everything to her. She appreciates hus- 
band and children as never before. We 
will infer that the Government has 
bought a site for a consulate. This 
means that a house can be built, which, 
tho suited to the climate and character of 
the country, can be planned with the ap- 
pointments of an American dwelling, and 
furnished with articles to which Amer- 
icans are accustomed. Such provision 
made for our representatives in the more 
remote countries is'a necessity if we ex- 
pect to keep men at these posts who are 
qualified to perform their duties in a sat- 
isfactory manner. It will go a long way 
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to make them contented if their families 
are at least sheltered comfortably. 

I need not say that the wives of our 
Ambassadors, our Ministers and other of- 
ficials in the more important countries of 
the Old World, occupy very important 
positions from the standpoint of diplo- 
macy. We are so democratic in the 
United States that most of us do not 
realize the conspicuous part which the 
social function plays in the politics of the 
Old World. It is absolutely necessary 
for the success of his mission that the 
diplomat enter into the social life of the 
capital to which he is assigned if his mis- 
sion is to be successful. Many are the 
affairs of state conceived and planned at 
the dinner or the reception. Here the 
necessity of a suitable establishment is 
apparent. It is an unwritten law that the 
representative of a nation must entertain 
on a scale befitting the standing of the 
nation if its importance is to be fully im- 
pressed upon the people of other coun- 
tries. The wife can give much valuable 


assistance in this respect by displaying 
her tact and ability as hostess, but to do 
so she must have appropriate surround- 
ings. To give a dinner, for instance, in 


a hotel or pension would belittle the 
United States in the eyes of the Euro- 
pean, just as he considers it beneath the 
dignity of any nation to establish its lega- 
tion or consulate anywhere except in a 
residence which, for the time at least, is 
its individual property. These are some 
of the customs which must be rigidly ad- 
hered to, tho they often entail an expense 
which the average American may deem 
unnecessary, but which is absolutely re- 
quired, as the one familiar with Euro- 
pean ways well knows. 

The policy was adopted at the very 
foundation of this-Government of paying 
to our public officials a salary founded 
on the principle of simplicity and lack of 
ostentation in living, and thus the salaries 
of many of the great public officials are 
less in this country than in other coun- 
tries approaching anywhere near us in 
wealth and power. No matter how 
strong may be the sentiment among the 
people of this country for Jeffersonian 
simplicity, surely no. one can argue that 
a salary should be paid a public official 
which should not enable him to live at 
least in a manner commensurate with the 


dignity of his position. It is a grievous - 
mistake to fix the salary of any office in 
the gift of the American people so‘ low 
that only a rich man can accept it. - Yet 
this lamentable condition is true of many 
of the positions in our diplomatic service. 
If we contrast the salaries paid by Euro- 
pean nations to their representatives in 
the United States with the salaries paid 
our representatives abroad we will find 
that there is not a single European coun- 
try having an Ambassador in the United 
States which does not give him a com- 
pensation larger — perhaps three times 
larger—than what we offer to our of- 
ficials of the same rank. More than this, 
there is hardly a country represented at 
Washington by an Ambassador that does 
not actually own its embassy in every 
capital of Europe. In the few instances 
where such countries do not own or lease 
an Official residence for a long term of ° 
years they invariably allow their Am- 
bassadors a substantial sum of money for 
house rent. Nor is there a single one 
that does not make a further allowance, 
in addition to salary, for maintaining the 
embassy and for incidental expenses. 
Take Great Britain for example. The 
salary of the Ambassador at Paris is 
$45,000; Berlin, $40,000; Vienna, $40,- 
000; Rome, $35,000. In each city the 
embassy is owned by the British Govern- 
ment. Germany owns its official resi- 
dences in London, Paris, St. Petersburg, 
Romie and Vienna, which are at the dis- 
posal of its Ambassadors, who recéive 
from $25,000 to $37,500 in addition. 
Russia not only owns her embassies in 
Europe and this country, but allows from 
$5,000 to $6,000 to each for expenses be- 
sides the regular salaries. Even Italy 
makes an allowance of $18,000 annually 
for house rent and entertainment, besides 
the salaries of its principal diplomats. ° 
It may be argued that other nations are 
extravagant in their appropriations for 
foreign service, but there are abundant 
instances to show that such is not the 
case. There is the illustration of Lord 
Dufferin, who was compelled to resign 
his position at the French Embassy on 
account of the legitimate expense in- 
curred above his salary and allowance. 
When the position was tendered to other 
English statesmen no less than three de- 
clined it, giving as the reason that’ they 
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could not afford to accept because of the 
tax which would be made on their private 
income. 

It is idle nowadays to talk about the 
sentiment for the simple life in diplo- 
macy. It is a fact that not a single 
American Ambassador, and, for that mat- 
ter, the great majority of our diplomatic 
representatives, can conform with the 
diplomatic customs of the countries 
where they are stationed and keep with- 
in the limits of their salaries. It is not 
a question of theory as to what it should 
cost. It is a question of what it must 
cost to live in keeping with the rank of 
the nation for which one stands. He 
cannot receive official visits in a three- 
room flat, nor can the hostess entertain 
her guests in the diplomatic circle on 
bread and milk, without bringing the 
American people into contempt and ridi- 
cule. 

A story has been told in this connec- 
tion of one of our former Ministers in 
a European capital, who established the 
legation in a suite of rooms so small that 
visitors were unpleasantly greeted with 
the odor of cooking. To complete the 
impression they may have gained from 
the meanness of the surroundings, the 
“host” had a habit of receiving every 
one, from ambassador to envoy, in his 
shirt sleeves. At the end of the visit he 
would hand the guest his card, with this 
remark: “Consider your call returned.” 
It can be readily imagined how our for- 
eign friends who have not visited Amer- 
ica would regard this country after such 
an experience. : 

I have already referred to the neces- 
sity of the official residences of our dip- 
lomats being located in suitable neigh- 
borhoods of cities to which they are as- 
signed ; but where they must rent a place, 
its locality may depend too much on 
their generosity toward- the American 
people. If a millionaire, the official may 
decide to into the ultra - fashionable 
quarter. If he is merely “well off,” as 
we call it, his home may be on one of the 
back streets, perhaps; but we can only 
surmise where the ambassador who has 
a moderate or meager income might 
dwell, for if we had no rich men avail- 
able, the office of ambassador would 
probably be vacant, especially if the 
wives are to be consulted, for few would 


care for official life, brilliant and enjoy- 
able as it might be, if it ended in abject 
poverty, as has been the case too often. 

Could any condition be more deplor- 
able than that wealth alone should be a 
necessary qualification to fill such a high 
office? Yet year by year the truth of 
this proposition becomes more firmly 
established. I venture to say that only 
a few men in public life today, qualified 
to represent us abroad by reason of their 
mental attainments, are financially eli- 
gible. It is merely our singular good 
fortune that we have been able to fill the 
most important posts in European capi- 
tals with men of ability who also have 
incomes to allow them to hold such posi- 
tions. 

But there are several other important 
phases of this subject which should also 
be referred to. In China it is actually 
dangerous for one of our consuls to live 
out of a compound. Unless so protected, 
he and his household are liable to be at- 
tacked by the disorderly native element. 
Here we should own land on which 
houses can be erected strong enough to 
give protection to the occupants, while 
they can be modeled to form suitable 
living apartments, as well as offices for 
the consul. This argument can be ap- 
plied in general. The consulate is usu- 
ally the place where official business is 
transacted, as well as affording a resi- 
dence. It is frequently very difficult to 
rent a building at any price suitable for 
both purposes. In connection with the 
office, especially where the station is of 
importance, facilities for safeguarding 
the many valuable documents on file 
should be provided. There is continual 
danger of fire, often of robbery, and a 
fire-proof compartment or vault is very 
necessary. 

The diplomat from the United States 


‘who endeavors to secure a building for 


his headquarters usually has to pay a 
much greater rent than any one else. 
The average foreign landlord thinks we 
are green, and if he finds that his prop- 
eity is wanted for the consulate or em- 
bassy, is apt to put a much greater valu- 
ation on it than to his own countryman. 
This partly accounts for some of the 
high rents in the larger European cities 
—sums so large that if the property 
were bought the amount would represent 
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but a few of the annual rent payments. with it. Have they not the right to the 
It is actually business economy, in my conveniences and comforts which a per- 
opinion, for the United States to buy manent home might afford? It is not 
sites in such cities as London and Paris unreasonable to provide suitable build- 
for its official residences, for not only ings and appointments for the women as 
the rent would be saved, but in these, as well as men who represent us among 
well as other large communities of Eu- other peoples, remembering how essen- 
rope, property is steadily appreciating in tial is their effort in maintaining our 
value. ‘ prestige with other countries. I feel 
I believe this subject should appeal to that the women of the country can be of 
every American woman when we re- much assistance in the adoption of the 
member how many of the sex are asso- bill pending in Congress, if individually 
ciated with our consular service, and the or as organizations they will urge its 
important part they assume in connection necessity upon their representatives. 


You Retainers 


BY W. J. GHENT 


AutHor or “Our Benevocent Feupaism,” “Mass anp Crass,” Erc. 


OU publicists, professors, teachers, John Stuart Mill, “there is an ascendant 
ministers, editors, lawyers and class, a large portion of the morality 
judges—you who defend the exist- emanates from its class interests and its 


ing regime and oppose the struggles of class feelings of superiority.” And as 
the working class for a better life; you your predecessors formulated the inter- 
whose business it is to find a practical, ests of feudal baron or slaveholder into 
a juridical, an ethical, and even a spirit- ethical precepts binding upon villein or 
ual sanction for things as they exist, and slave, so do you formulate the interests 
who prate and drone the cheap moral- of the capitalist class into an ethical code 
ities which are the reflex of the interests binding upon wage-earners. Yours is a 
of the class that employs you—there is servile ethics—an ethics handed down to 
a word to say to you which needs to be you from above, to be disseminated 
spoken. Upon those who take part in among those below. You do not make 
the forward movement of the time no _ discoveries in morality. Such discov- 
more pressing duty is laid than that of ries are made for you. It is not until, 
telling you in plain words what millions in the gradual flux of conditions, the 
of men are thinking of you, and of teaching of a special morality comes to 
arraigning your consciences and dis- be necessary to the ruling class that you 
crediting your teachings. learn what is moral and what immoral. 

You are honest in that your expres- How many of you realized that the 
sions are the direct and inescapable re- “open shop” was eternally bound up with 
sults of your means of making a living. the True, the Good and the Beautiful 
You serve, as your intellectual forbears until the recent collective reaction of the 
have ever served, as the expounders of employers against trade unions forced it 
the special moralities which the ruling upon your attention? Might not the 
class has ever sought to impose upon the “heroism of the scab” have remained to 
ruled. But you are dishonest in that you you an unapprehended virtue, a moral 
do not acknowledge the class character flower “born to blush unseen,” had not 
of your teachings, and in that you seek the general warfare against the unions 
'o give a social and general sanction to these last few years forced you to a 
what is purely an expression of the needs recognition of the strike-breaker’s value 
of your employers. “Wherever,” says to the factory lords? You extol, in fer- 
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vid phrase, the “right. to work,” and: pro- 
test against its infringement. But does 
the real “right to work” ever touch your 
consciousness? That 6,468,964 workers 
in gainful occupations were unemployed 
for more than one month; that nearly 
half of these were unemployed for from 
one to three months, and three-eighths of 
them for from four to six months, in 
1900, is small part of your distress. You 
have discovered only the evil of the un- 
employment of that infinitesimal fraction 
who are prevented from displacing union 
men. The enormous volume, the intense 
degree, of privation which these figures 
reveal have little or no meaning for you. 
That millions of human beings may sick- 
en and die thru want of the barest com- 
forts of existence is a consideration you 
leave to others. 
by that minor part of the problem which 
touches adversely the interests of your 
employers, 

You prate, too, of “violence.” The 
frightful violence, indirect though it be, 
by which every year more than 60,000 
beings are hurled to death and some 
1,600,000 -seriously injured, is not what 


you mean. That the butchery of the Civil 
War is being repeated, year after year, 
thruout the industrial plant of the nation, 


does not move you. ‘You preach no 
homilies upon this form of violence; you 
do not talk of it to your classes in eco- 
nomics; you give it small mention, if 
any, in your platitudinous editorials. 
Nor are you moved by that other form 
of violence—tho still more indirect, yet 
still more fatal—the forcing of beings to 
work at tasks which~ kill slowly by 
poison, by' disease or torture, instead of 
mercifully at a blow, and which annually 
claim an uncomputed army of victims. 
All this you pass by as the necessary and 
inevitable fortune of the poor, to be 
borne by them in patience. That is, 
when you notice it at all; for many, if 
not most of you, habitually shut your 
eyes and ears to the sufferings and cries 
of outraged humanity. 

But when you see or hear of a union 
workman attacking the man who has 
traitorously taken his job, all your latent 
indignation is awakened, you cry out in 
horror, and demand “a wall of bayonets 
from Washington to Wilkesbarre,” or 
some other:mode of instant. and rigorous 


You are troubled only. 


repression. The robbery, the torture 
and the slaughter of a race mean little 
to you, because these are the price which 
must be paid for the rent, interest and 
profits of the class which keeps you 
going. But the incidental violence of 
the striker means to you a crime against 
humanity, against the universe, against 
the Almighty. Did you ever dig down 
into your inner selves to try to discover 
the reason why your indignation is spon- 
taneously awakened by the one thing and 
not by the other? It is safe to say that 
you never did. For then you would 
have discovered that it is because you 
have no social conscience. You have 
only a servile class conscience. You ab- 
sorb and reflect the interests, the in- 
stincts and the feelings of the class from 
which you draw your sustenance. And 
whenever the iuterests of that class are 
trenched upon, as when a workman is 
prevented fiom working more cheaply 
than another, you are shocked as by an 
electric current. 

You -were long in awakening to the 
evil of child labor. Your forbears in 
England were equally obtuse, and they 
busied themselves for years in inventing 
grave objections to the proposed re- 
forms. Nothing was better for young 
persons than work, they said. Educa- 
tion was on the whole harmful for the 
children of the working class, because it 
tended to unfit them for the station 
which God and the factory lords had or- 
dained for them. And idleness, even for 
the very young, was worse, since it made 
them the prey of vicious habits and en- 
gendered in them an ungodliness of 
heart. Many of you who live in the 
factory regions of the South are today 
repeating these old inanities. And for 
those of you who live in the North, you 
had best look and see if an economic 
cause is not back of your sudden awak- 
ening. Until the needs of manufac- 
turers in the North (where child labor 
has been restricted largely by the influ- 
ence of labor unions upon legislation) 
demanded an interference with the 
cheaper production of the South, how 
many of you had ever troubled your- 
selves regarding this frightful evil? 
Not many; and for that matter, not 
many of you are worrying about it even 
now. For, to the manufacturers and 
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traders of the North the restriction of 
child labor is not an unmixed blessing. 
What is wanted is just enough regula- 
tion to bring about an equilibrium be- 
tween the cost of production in each of 
the two sections. It may go too far and 
seriously inconvenience the gleaning of 
profits. And so long as this is so, there 
is abundant motive for many of you 
keeping quiet. To such of you the whole 
industrial world may turn, pivoted upon 
a child’s heart; and you, your “glassy 
essence” reflecting only the interests of 
your employers, may 
remain serenely 
oblivious. 

No, you have 
small need and less 
inclination to prose- 
cute discoveries in 
morality. Your trade 
is rather to excuse 
or sanction the thing 
that is, to allay the 
unquiet of the 
masses, and to de- 
nounce the “wicked 
agitators” who 
would fain awaken 
the people to a sense 
of their power. It 
is a good world, you 
say. Cautiously you 
admit that it is not 
what it might be; 
but.if all would in- 
variably do the right 
and proper thing, 
you say, all would 
be well. And so, 
by tongue and pen, 
you coax and persuade the toilers to 
keep at their plodding tasks, to bear 
with patience hunger and cold, illness 
and wounds, and the thousand priva- 
tions which are their inescapable lot. 
Your employers must reap their rent, in- 
terest and profits. And how can they 
reap unless the masses sow? 

The seditious and subversive agitators 
stir them to complain. But for each 
complaint you have a ready specific. Is 
life, as they say, under the sway of the 
prevailing régime, merely a game, a lot- 
tery, a universal Monte Carlo? Then 
beat the game, say you. From your uni- 
versity chairs, your rostrums, your pul- 


William J. Ghent. 


pits, and your editorial desks, you bland- 
ly tell us, just as do the runners and 
“cappers” of a faro bank, that this or 
that plan or “system” will assuredly do 
the trick. Now, it is Morality, and now 
Sobriety; now it is Faithfulness, and 
now Hard Work; now Thrift and now 
Efficiency. And tho many of you know 
in your hearts that none of these things 
will do, yet still you proffer these coun- 
sels to the generations that toil and 
suffer and pass away and find no answer 
to the painful riddle of life. 

Not in Morality, 
as you preach it, 
does the working 
class find its salva- 
tion. For in even 
the best ages the 
sleets and snows of 
misfortune have 
fallen alike upon 
eviland good; 
while in the worse 

‘ages, given up to 
competitive and 
fratricidal strife, 
morality becomes a 
hostage given to 
fortune, leaving the 
victory to be won 
only by the un- 
scrupulous, the 
strong and the in- 
human. Nor is so- 
briety other than a 
trumpery counsel 
which blinds men’s 
eyes to their real 
wrongs. That men, 
and especially 

might all desist from 
is a hope which all 


workingmen, 

strong drink 
may justly hold. But that such absti- 
nence would have other than the slightest 
effect upon the present distribution of the 


world’s goods is delusion, or something 
worse. Faithfulness, as you mean it—an 
unquestioning devotion of the worker to 
the interests and aims of his employer— 
is not only not a virtue, but a social 
crime. For it makes men partners in 
their own exploitation; it blinds them to 
the fundamental antagonism of interest 
between themselves and their employers. 
Let, indeed, the workman play the game 
fairly, as the game is played ; let him ren- 
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der a fair sum of efficient toil for a pre- 
vailing rate of wages. Under the rules.of 
the game he must always produce by his 
toil a far greater value than he receives 
in wages, else capitalism could not en- 
dure for a moment. And the worker 
must accept the rules or he cannot take 
part. But to ask him to merge his inter- 
est in that of his employer is to ask of 
him a subservience which lowers him 
from the status of a free man to that of 
a serf. 

Nor is it by means of Efficiency, as you 
call it, that the salvation of the working 
class is to come. For by it you. mean, 
not social efficiency, the ordering and 
’ regulating of the processes of production 
to make them most fruitful. You mean 
individual efficiency, the sharpening of 
beak and claw for a more intensive and 
cruel warfare. Surely, tho, this remedy 
has all the hollowness and futility of the 
others. Is efficiency possible to but a 
part of the race? It must be so, since 
you are ever declaiming about the incom- 
petent, who have none but themselves to 
blame for their poverty. . Then efficiency 
can promise but a Presbyterian sort of 
salvation to the elect. Or is it attainable 
by virtually all? If so, what change 
would it work in the inequalities and pri- 
vations of life? Small change, indeed, 
for were we. all the efficient equals of 
Mr. Morgan or Mr. Rockefeller, the 
rough work of the world would still have 
to be done, and the doers would have to 
be those who rightly, according to the 
doctrine, should be doing something bet- 
ter. And then did you ever consider the 
‘enormous and increasing disparity of 
numbers between wage-earners and 
bosses? There are, for instance, more 
than 1,200,000 railway men, and not 
1,200 of these are general officers. If the 
1,198,800 developed an efficiency equal to 
that of their superiors, would they then 
all become general officers? Where are 
the places for them, and who would do 
the hard work? Your “efficiency” is 
only a lure which you use to keep alive 
in the worker the credulous hope of in- 
dividual success. 

Nor is Thrift, nor is Hard Work, the 
way out. Millions of men have toiled 
faithfully all their lives, and other mil- 
lions have both toiled and saved, only to 
die in poignant want. The product of 


men’s toil, and no less of their thrift, is 
drawn into other hands, and the workers 
close their lives in poverty. In London, 
where the processes of the capitalist sys- 
tem are allowed a virtual free play, one 
person in every four of the entire popu- 
lation dies on some form of public char- 
ity. In New York, where the struggle is 
in some measure modified, one person in 
every ten is buried in Potter's Field. 
And were it not for the intervention of 
private charity, of benevolent societies, 
of labor. unions, and of political leaders, 
it is possible that the number of pauper 
burials would approximate that of Lon- 
don. To preach toil to men who have al- 
ways toiled when they could, and who see 
before them only the pauper’s grave, is a 
shameless mockery... And then did you 
ever stop to inquire where the work 
which you urge men to do is to come 
from? Do you not know that the needs 


‘of the present system require an ever- 


increasing army of the unemployed? 
And do you not know that the figures 
show incontestably this growing army? 
Or are you too fatuous in your service 
to your masters to study the figures and 
to learn their lesson? 

No, ‘none of the proffered “systems” 
will beat the game of the great industrial 
Monte Carlo. They have all been 
played, over and over again, and tho here 
and there an individual winning is made, 
the masses remain plundered and poor. 
And the most conspicuous result of your 
exhortation and advice is to aid in keep- 
ing them so. 

s life not only a game, but in its fiercer 
phases a battle, as the “agitators” say? 
Is it true that thousands are struck down 
in death and hundreds of thousands put 
out of the fighting by wounds and dis- 
ease? Then, say you, seek a safer place 
in the battle; exercise your freedom of 
choice, and avoid those occupations that 
are dangerous. Did you ever, for even 
a moment, put yourself in the worker’s 
place that you might consider the degree 
of his choice? Do you not know that 
such is the pressure upon him that he 
must seek work where he can get it, 
whatever the conditions? That for the 
bare chance of earning his bread he must 
often face hazards of maiming and death 
vastly greater than those of a soldier in 
the bloodiest of wars? 
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And if your own tasks were equally 
dangerous, could you meet the question 
with such easy complacence? If during 
every year 1 out of every 9 of you were 
wounded, and 1 out of every 120 killed, 
would you not see the matter in a differ- 
ent light? These are the figures of casu- 
alties among trainmen for the year ended 
June 30, 1904. Or suppose that only I 
in every 19 of you were wounded, and 
only I in every 357 killed, would it not 
still be a lively question with you? These 
are the figures for the 1,296,121 railway 
employees for the same year. If you 
had to spend your working hours amidst 
unguarded machinery; if you were 
forced to breathe air clouded with metal- 
lic dust, or the fluff of cotton, silk or 
flax, or the fumes of molten white lead, 
would you not find something seriously 
at fault with the existing régime of in- 
dustry? Doubtless you would not strike. 
For you have small sense of a com- 
munity of interests with your fellows of 
like tasks, since virtually the whole range 
of your ethical feeling is but a reflex of 
the interests of the class above you. Nor 
would you have the moral courage for 
such an act. For you have a haunting 
That specter of pov- 


fear of privation. 
erty which the worker knows so well, 
which appears at his cradle and follows 
him all his days, and which he learns by 
familiarity to jest with and provoke, is 
to you a monster to be kept at the re- 


motest distance. And so you would not 
tempt privation by a strike or by wild 
talk of a social revolution. But you 
would cringe and whine and beg for bet- 
ter things. - 

Did you ever pause to think of the 
debt you owe the workers? In a million 
fields, in a multitude of factories, in 
mines and forests, men, women, and even 
little children are reaping and sowing, 
hammering and planing, gathering and 
piecing together the products which 
make the wealth of the world. From 
some part of this wealth, a little from 
each worker, are taken and assembled 
the mites that make the enormous fund 
which society puts aside for your main- 
tenance. Though the state or the mag- 
nates are your immediate paymasters, 
you are in reality the pensioners of the 
working class. The workers toil at hard 
and bitter tasks that you may be em- 


ployed at tasks which are light and con- 
genial. They strive at toil which slowly 
warps and disfigures their bodies or 
poisons their veins ;-or with a frolic wel- 
come they brave chances greater than 
those of a soldier in the field—and all 
that you may follow your pleasant voca- 
tions, well clad, well housed and secure 
from harm. Multitudes are chained to a 
deadening monotony of labor, robbed of 
all opportunity of initiative and of crea- 
tive expression—labor which slowly 
darkens their minds and benumbs their 
souls—while to you are given the tasks 
in the products of which you may en- 
shrine what is best in you. They grow 
old before their time, and they die at 
half your age. Each of you will have 
seen, before you have passed your intel- 
lectual prime, two generations of toilers 
descend to the grave. The fruit of their 
toil has been gleaned by others, and to 
you has been given a bounteous share. 
All that you have is from them, and 
what return do you make for it? — 
They do not begrudge you your easier 
lives, so long as they feel that you are 
rendering a service to the race. The 
patient endurance of the poor is no more 
the marvel of the universe than is their 
devoted sacrifice. The workers realize, 
as none others can realize, what has been 
denied them, and they seek to secure it 
for their children. Every instinct which 
develops in them as a necessary out- 
growth of their lot pleads for an infinite 
extension of social service. And wher- 
ever the instincts or ideals of the work- 
ing class have found expression thru 
government, they have manifested them- 
selves in the amplest provisions for learn- 
ing and the arts. “The republic has no 
use for savants” was an apothegm of the 
petty bourgeoisie, never of the prole- 
tariat. ; 
But when they find you soothed with 
the “execrable complacence of your pros- 
perity,” proud of your subservience to 
your capitalist masters, and glorying in 
vour ineffable meanness of spirit, turn- 
ing upon them and rewarding their toil 
for you with sleek counsels to be patient 
and to endure, their indignation bursts 
forth in a torrent. They loathe, they de- 
spise you. Because you can be happy in 
your creative work, you counsel them to 
find pleasure in their monotonous and 
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joyless tasks. Because fashioning the 
things in which you can embody your 
heart and soul, and no less your material 
interests, you can work long hours, you 
urge them to give to their masters long 
hours at tasks in which they can feel no 
interest and which rob them of health 
and life. You do this because it is need- 
ful to your capitalist masters that you 
do it. 

So wholly are you centered in your 
tasks of serving your masters that you 
are inhibited from developing a sympa- 
thetic imagination. You cannot put 
yourselves in the workers’ places. You 
cannot comprehend their lot, nor can you 
even apprehend their feeling. You are 
thus enabled in the same moment to dis- 
avow the debt you owe them and to 

“Insult, exult, and all at once, 
Over the wretched.” 

What Lear felt on the wild heath, as 
he thought of the “poor, naked 
wretches,” whose “houseless heads,” 
whose “unfed sides,” whose “looped and 
windowed raggedness,” made them the 
sport and prey of the elements, never 
comes to you. The humbled king could 
moan out, 

“Oh, I have ta’en 

Too little care of this!” 

But you, complacent alike in your 
prosperity and your subservience, can 
only turn upon them with angry im- 
patience and counsel them to go to work 
and keep quiet. 

With what eager impulse and com- 
plaint will you make yourselves the de- 
fenders of the present scheme of things 
and the assailants of the coming order! 
Now that in every civilized land the 
working class, sick of the reign of cruel- 
ty and wrong, is awakening to a con- 
sciousness of its power, and to a deter- 
mination to crdain a fairer life, you take 
upon yourselves the mission to ridicule 
its aims and ideals, and to discredit its 
leaders. 

It is only the unsuccessful, you say, 
who attack our existing institutions. 
You cannot understand, such is your 
subservient complacence, that multitudes 
among this revolutionary working class 
are proud of their unsuccess and wear it 
as a badge of honor. Pray you, under 
the existing scheme of things, how many 
and what quality of men achieve “suc- 


cess,” and what must they not do to 
achieve it? It is not, except in rare 
cases, probity, nor truthfulness, nor 
humaneness, nor fellow service, that 
wins this fallacious good. If is, in the 
majority of cases, grafting and_ lying, 
fawning and cringing, selfishness and 
brutality, restrained only by that Chinese 
ethical standard, the necessity of “sav- 
ing your face,” that give victory in the 
struggle. And the men who are seek- 
ing the overthrow of this system dis- 
dain to make use of these means. They 
leave the function to you. They do not, 
like your bishops, lend their presence to 
Chambers of Commerce at banquet, and 
give to the gamblers in the world’s 
wealth the benediction of divine favor. 
They do not, like your Boards of For- 
eign Missions, solicit the profits of law- 
breaking and theft for their propaganda, 
and promise an intercession at the throne 
of grace. They do not, like your col- 
lege heads, prescribe the dainty punish- 
ment of “social ostracism” for the 
world’s robbers, and then accept the 
fruits of the robbery, crying out from 
their gables, “Bring on your tainted 
money!” Nor do they, like your jour- 
nalists, make themselves the servile 
lackeys of the ruling class; nor, like 
your economists, constitute themselves 
the secular priests of capital, perpetually 
renewing their character of “pests of 
society and persecutors of the poor.” 
Many of them might be “successful” if 
they chose te do these things. But they 
choose not to do them. Rather they 
choose, like Francis, the bride Poverty, 
instead of the harlot Success.. And so 
you are right in your statement. But 
you utter your own condemnation when 
you speak it. 

The thing which, as the structural 
basis of a fairer life, these men strive 
for—the common ownership of the 
means of production—you assail with 
sweeping condemnation. Few of you, 
save for a select group among the teach- 
ers, have ever so much as considered the 
proposal. The identity of your thought, 
the virtual identity of your language, 
when you speak of it, shows unmistak- 
ably that you draw your pabulum from 
a common source. Most of you would. 
of course, assail it with equal virulenc« 
if you knew more about it; for your in- 
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stincts and beliefs reflect the instincts 
and beliefs of your employers, and you 
feel and see as they. But knowing the 
subject only as you do, you have only 
a common stock of phrases which you 
employ in its condemnation. 

You prate of the folly and sin of “di- 
viding up,” studiously ignorant of the 
fact that what these men propose is to 
terminate the enforced dividing up 
which everywhere prevails today, and to 
substitute the holding of productive 
property in common. You prate of a 
certain “menace to woman,’ blinding 
yourselves to the fact that the salvation 
of woman is to be found alone in her 
economic security, and that under our 
present system, whether in wedlock or 
prostitution, women are bought in the 
open market like potatoes. Actually or 
feignedly you distress yourselves with 
the thought of the “coming destruction 
of the home,” oblivious of that visible 
present devastation of the home, moral 
as well as material, that goes on increas- 
ingly and inevitably under the processes 
of capitalist accumulation. 

You are tenderly solicitous of liberty, 
too, and fearful that this revolutionary 
working class may ordain a_ universal 
slavery. What liberty has any part of 
the working class today? And what lib- 
erty, pray, have you, except the liberty 
of saying and doing what is expected of 
you by your masters? Few of you have 
any real concept of liberty. You look 
upon it as only the absence of govern- 
mental restraint. The myriad restraints 
upon freedom of belief, speech and ac- 
tion, and upon self-development, which 
are the inescapable results of an eco- 
nomic system wherein one small class 
owns all the machinery of production, 
do not occur to you. You make a fetish 
of the abstraction of liberty; the sub- 
stance of liberty you do not know. You 
cannot see or understand that real lib- 
erty is a power, a capacity, mutually ex- 
ercised and mutually secured. It is not 
a shadow, but a substance. “The re- 
straints of Communism,” as the younger 
Mill well said—and he was no over- 
friendly judge—“would be freedom in 
comparison with the present condition of 
the majority of the human race.” 

You are fearful of “confiscation,” too, 
and of the assertion by the working class 


of an equal ownership in the means. of 
production and of the equal worth and 
dignity of labor. You find beautiful be- 
yond expression the sentiment of Pippa’s 
song : 

“All service ranks the same with God.” 

Only you want all service to rank the 
same with God alone. The mere sug- 
gestion that it should so rank with men 
is to you seditious and subversive of our 
glorious institutions. And now that 
chattel slavery has been abolished, you 
can thrill—such of you as yet retain some 
residual emotion and are not held to- the 
mere “passionless pursuit of passionless 
intelligence” —at the sentiment of Emer- 
son’s lines: 

“Pay ransom to the owner, 
And fill the bag to the brim. 

Who is owner? The slave is owner 
And ever was. Pay him!” 

But these words express an ethical ver- 
dict on a past age. The economic sanc- 
tion for the robbery of the slave has 
gone, and with it the moral sanction. No 
slave-holding class now dictates to you 
the special moralities which it is needful 
that you inculcate to the robbed. But 
let some irreverent person substitute the 
word “toiler” for the word “slave,” and 
instantly you are shocked with horror. 
“Confiscation !” you shriek, and every in- 
stinct of antagonism within you awakens. 
And why? Because, tho there is no 
longer a slave-holding class to dictate to 
you your ethics, there is a ruling class of 
capitalist owners of the means of produc- 
tion, holding to you the relation of mas- 
ters, and by the interests of that class your 
ethical standards are necessarily formed. 

For your lighter hours you have re- 
course to tawdry phrases that have 
grown threadbare thru eager and igno- 
rant handling. “You cannot make men 
rich by legislation,” “you cannot make 
men good by legislation,” “you will de- 
stroy initiative,” “you will eliminate indi- 
vidual responsibility,” “you will reduce 
everybody to a dead level” are some of 
these collocations of words. And how 
you plume yourselves upon your supe- 
rior “cultivation” as you look upon the 
“lower stratum of society” and tell it 
what is good for it and what to avoid. 
You do not choose to remember that in 
every age “cultivation,” as manifested by 
your class, has been the lackey of priv- 
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ilege and oppression ; and that the learn- 
ing which was made possible for you 
by the toil and sacrifice of the work- 
ers you have ungratefully used against 
them. You choose to forget that in ev- 
ery age your class has framed just the 
sort of formulas for reproof and ex- 
hortation which best accorded with the 
interests of the ruling class. The hol- 
lowness of your present phrases is but a 
characteristic of all the hortatory phrases 
of your class since first men enslaved 
their brothers and called upon priest and 
teacher to sanction the act. 

How solicitous you are regarding the 
maintenance of initiative! As if the 
whole progress of civilization had not 
been attended by a setting of bounds to 
the range of men’s lower initiatives and 
the opening of fields for initiative on 
higher planes. And as if, furthermore, 
the impulse to action could never be any- 
thing else than the expectation of getting 
something from your neighbor! The 
Levantine pirate, when piracy was abol- 
ished, felt just the sense of outrage from 
the restriction of his freedom of action 
that the factory lord of today feels over 
a restriction in the hours of child work- 
ers. Initiative is born with man, as hun- 
ger and thirst and aspiration are born 
with him; and the closing of the oppor- 
tunity for initiating methods of plunder- 
ing one another of the means of life, 
which the capitalist system maintains, 
will but set free the incentives of men to 
a wider ranze of nobler initiatives, indi- 
vidual in their expression, tho social in 
their aim, and wholly obviatory of that 
“dead level” which you so keenly de- 
plore. You may notice, also, when you 
take time to think of it, that thruout this 
period of the restraining of men’s initia- 
tives the sense and degree of men’s per- 
sonal responsibility has steadily in- 
creased, 

And, then, how childish is your stock 
phrase regarding goodness and legisla- 
tion. You seem not to understand how 
far from the purposes of the revolution- 
ary working class is “legislation,” as you 
mean it, ordering men to be “good.” But 
waiving this, your phrase evades the 
truth of what we know, and you know, 
to be operative even within the untoward 
environment of a system that prompts 
men to do evil for gain. That small body 


of law which has a really social function 
—that body of law which sets new re- 
straints upon the brutal and fratricidal 
struggle among men—is assuredly one oi 
the decisive factors in moral develop- 
ment. For the restraints imposed by the 
law in one age become a basis of con- 
science in the next age. To at least this 
extent, if to no further, men are in- 
dubitably “made good by legislation.” 
And last, you would do well, for at least 
two reasons, not to harp too assiduousl 
on that other and twin phrase regarding 
legislation and riches. First, because it 
is not, as you seem to think, an argument 
against the aims of the workers, since 
they do not propose to “make men rich 
by legislation”; and, second, if you will 
but look more closely you will discover 
on every hand abundant proofs that un- 
der the present order thousands upon 
thousands of men are constantly being 
made rich by legisiative protection or 
connivance, and that among the direct 
beneficiaries of this legislative wealth- 
making are yourselves. 

And now, finally, how can you keep 
your way, month by month, mouthing 
the phrases inspired in you by your mas- 
ters, and forgetful of your obligations to 
those who toil? Do you never feel a 
consciousness of ingratitude when you 
think upon those by whose patient striv- 
ing you are fed? Does an inner voice 
never speak to you of your subservience? 
Do you never start and draw back, if 
only for a moment, from your forced 
labor of mending your phrases, year by 
year, to make them accord more nearly 
with the newer needs of your masters? 
When, ter or twenty years ago, you 
preached unrestricted competition be- 
cause that was the thing your masters 
demanded, you did not divine that among 
their needs today would be a moral-and 
economic sanction for the limiting of 
competition, as in trusts and companies. 
Did you, when it came to making the 
shift, make it freely and gladly, without 
a qualm, or did you palter and hesitate, 
as one who would avoid an enforced 
duty? 

And do you never grow tired with it 
all, and look upon it as a burden from 
which you would be free? Is it an al- 
ways pleasant lot to be doing only that 
which your masters desire of you? Do 
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you recall Rossetti’s “Jenny,” and the 
question he asks of her and answers in 
the same breath : 

“For sometimes, were the truth confessed, 

You're thankful for a little rest,— 

Glad from the crush to rest within, 

From the heart-sickness and the din, 

* * * * * + 

From, shame and shame’s outbraving, too, 

Is rest not sometimes sweet to you?” 

Do you not sometimes tire of it all, 
and look out wistfully into that larger 
communion of life where service is not a 
meretricious and degraded pandering to 
the privilege and luxury of a few, but a 
rendering of good to the human race? 


31 


Do you not recognize that in the purposes 
of the master class, in so far as it takes 
any notice of you at all, you are but as 
the pathetic little Jenny in the harids of 
her master; 

“Who, having used you at [its] will, 

Thrusts you aside, as when I dine,” 

I serve the dishes and the wine.” 

Do you not sometimes wish to break 
clean from it all, and to merge yourselves 
in that universal movement that makes 
straight for the goal of human emancipa- 
tion? There is room for you when you 
shall have awakened to your better 
selves. 


New Yor«x Cry. . 


Myths of American History 


BY H. J. 


EprtoriaL WRITER OF 


HEN Sainte-Beuve remarked 
that history was merely an 
accepted fable, there was a 

large element of truth in the witty exag- 
geration. Historians were disposed to 
accept all the statements of their prede- 
cessors without investigation. If some 
writer with a vivid imagination hap- 
pened to say that Europe was in a panic 
in the year 1000 over the approaching 
end of the world, his assertion was un- 
hesitatingly copied by his successors, 
even tho there was no contemporary evi- 
dence of its truth. 

But in recent years all this has 
changed. A story is no longer credited 
simply because of its frequent repetition. 
Careful investigators have been chal- 
lenging statements, sifting evidence and 
weighing probabilities. In no field have 
their results been more striking than, in 
that of American history. In some in- 
stances their labor has been apparently 
destructive, as in revealing the duplicity 
of President Polk in instigating a war 
of spoliation. In others it has been a 
work of rehabilitation, as in probably 
clearing Aaron Burr of the charge of 
treason. Occasionally mere details have 
been corrected, as in the demonstration 


that the West Indian island on which , 


Columbus first landed could not have 
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been the present San Salvador. Again, 
important errors in the viewpoint have 
been set right, as in the proof that the 
Revolution’ was not the result of con- 
scious tyranny and oppression on the 
part of the British Government. 

In this scrap-heap of cast-off material 
are legends that have an important part 
in American life, or that at least enter 
into the mental make-up of the average 
man or woman. For instance, on De- 
cember 22 New Englanders celebrate as 
Forefathers’ Day the supposed anniver- 
sary of the landing of the Pilgrims on 
Plymouth Rock. Yet there happens to 
be no record of what the “Mayflower’s” 
passengers were doing on December 22, 
1620. The real anniversary is December 
21—December 11, Old Style. The error 
arose in transposing the date from Old 
to New Style. 

But there was no “landing” in the 
popular acceptance of the term even on 
December 11-21. The Pilgrims first trod 
the land of the New World on the shore 
of Provincetown Harbor in November. 
Later an exploring expedition was sent 
out in a small boat, while the “May- 
flower” remained at anchor off the end of 
Cape Cod. On Monday, December 11- 
21, this party, William Bradford’s quaint 
chronicle says, “sounded ye harbor and 
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founde it fitt for shipping ; and marched 
into ye land, & found diverse cornfeilds, 
& little runing brooks, a place (as they 
supposed) fitt for situation; at least it 
was ye best they could find.” The “May- 
flower” herself did not anchor in Ply- 
mouth Harbor until December 16-26, 
and the last of the passengers did not 
leave the ship until the end of March. 

Bradford says nothing of the famous 
“rock” as the landing place. The estab- 
lished belief rests on the testimony of 
two aged persons who died early in the 
last century. They agreed that in 1741, 
when a wharf was about to be built at 
Plymouth, old Elder Faunce, then 
ninety-one years old, had come down to 
remonstrate against exposing the rock to 
injury, because he had been assured in 
his boyhood by the first settlers that it 
was the “Mayflower’s” landing place. 
Such a tradition would afford doubtful 
proof of a matter of importance. Since 
only sentiment is involved it may, per- 
haps, pass muster. 

Most persons probably still have a 
vague impression that the old stone 
tower at Newport, R. L., is a relic of the 
Northmen’s voyages to Vinland a thou- 
sand years ago, as explained by Long- 
fellow’s “Skeleton in Armor” : 

There for my lady’s bower 

Built I the lofty tower 

Which, to this very hour, 
Stands looking seaward. 

But it was long ago demonstrated that 
this is the shell of Governor Arnold’s 
“stone-built windmill,” mentioned in the 
Governor’s will late in the seventeenth 
century, and that it was probably mod- 
eled after a famous mill in Warwick- 
shire, the county from which the Arnolds 
emigrated. 

An even more prevalent belief is that 
the artificial mounds scattered over the 
United States were constructed by a mys- 
terious, pre-historic civilized race which 
occupied the continent before the advent 
of the Indians. Modern investigation 
has substituted for this romantic theory 
the commonplace idea that the mounds 
were the work of Indians, and that the 
stage of culture revealed by the exca- 
vated relics is about that of the Chero- 
kees, Choctaws and Seminoles. 

Prescott has made famous the “Empire 
of Montezuma” and its capital, the “far- 


famed Venice of the Aztecs.” Unhap- 
pily for romance, the “empire” has faded 
into a confederacy of Indian tribes, 
Montezuma has become an elected war 
chief, his “palace” an Indian communal 
house, and the glittering “Venice of the 
Aztecs” an overgrown adobe village. 

Historical research is not, however, 
merely iconoclastic, and an admirable 
illustration of its constructive tendencies 
is afforded by Prof. E. G. Bourne’s re- 
cent rehabilitation of Spanish rule in 
colonial America. He has pointed out 
that, contrary to the popular impression, 
the Spaniards seriously undertook the 
task of civilizing the Indians, that for this 
end they established numerous manual 
training schools, and that their institu- 
tions of learning, both in numbers and in 
standards, outranked those of English 
America until the nineteenth century. 
His comparison of the English and Span- 
ish systems of dealing with the Indians 
leaves no warrant for self-righteousness 
on the part of the English-speaking peo- 
ples. 

A curious instance of the survival of a 
false impression is the connection of Con- 
necticut with the “blue laws,” tho its 
legislation in colonial times was no bluer 
than that of the other Puritan colonies, 
The legend arose thru the publication in 
London in 1781 of a “General History of 
Connecticut” by the Rev. Samuel Peters, 
containing what purported to be the col- 
ony’s code of laws. This code, which in- 
cluded the famous injunction that “no 
woman shall kiss her child on the Sab- 
bath or fasting-day,” has been proved to 
be Mr. Peters’s own invention. 

It was long supposed that Braddock 
was ambushed by the French and Indians 
in his campaign against Fort Duquesne 
in 1755. A more careful examination of 
the documents has cleared the veteran of 
Fontenoy —and incidentally Major 
George Washington of his staff—of guilt 
of such a blunder. The wagons and 
artillery were advancing along the road, 
while the soldiers marched thru the for- 
est on either side with a screen of white 
and Indian scouts. The battle was an 
ordinary frontier forest engagement in 
which the British were flanked and 
driven in toward the road. Braddock’s 
great and fatal mistake was his refusal 
to allow his regulars to follow the ex- 
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ample of the Virginians and fight from 
behind cover. 

Among the numerous misconceptions 
regarding the Revolution, a striking one 
concerns the outcome of the failure of 
the powder supply at Bunker Hill. The 
lack of powder is generally supposed to 
have caused the American defeat. On 
the contrary, as Charles Francis Adams 
has pointed out, it proved the patriots’ 
salvation. The fortification of Breed’s 
Hill, without provision for the defense 
of Charlestown neck, was a strategic 
blunder that should have proved fatal. 
The British had only to land on the neck 
under the guns of the fleet to cut off the 
Americans and starve them out. This 
course Clinton advocated, but his advice 
was fortunately ignored by the admirably 
stupid Gage, who insisted on a frontal 
attack on the fortifications. Had the 
Colonials’ powder held out and the third 
attack of the British been repulsed, the 
Royalists would doubtless have adopted 
Clinton’s plan the next day and have 
bagged the entire American garrison. As 
it turned out, the patriot troops were 
able to flee across the neck to safety. 

The treason of Benedict Arnold is, of 
course, familiar. But probably compara- 
tively few persons know that General 
Charles Lee, at one time second in com- 
mand to Washington, was a traitor. The 
evidence of his treachery was found 
eighty years after the event in Sutton 
House, England, whither it had been 
carried by Lord’ Howe’s private secre- 
tary. The document is a plan of cam- 
paign drawn up for Howe in Lee’s hand- 
writing, and pledging him “sincerely and 
zealously” to enter into the British cause. 
His plans miscarried, however, and while 
his contemporaries suspected his good 
faith they never found him out. 

A legend about Washington that first 
appeared about sixty years ago has 
gained a wide currency and still persists, 
altho it was discredited by Moncure D. 
Conway in an essay published in 1886. 
The story is that Frederick the Great 
sent a sword to Washington with the in- 
scription “From the Oldest General in 
Europe to the Greatest General on 
Earth.” No sword from Frederick is 
mentioned in Washington’s will, tho the 
document disposes of all his swords, and 
the weapon which recent tradition has 


fixed on bears no inscription. It is almost 
certainly the gift of a German, The- 
ophilus Alte, who sent it to Washington 
in 1795. A foundation for the legend 
appears in a stray item in the New Jer- 
sey Journal of August 9th, 1780, which 
says that Frederick had recently sent 
His Excellency, General Washington, a 
portrait of His Majesty, with the inscrip- 
tion which later rumor ascribed to the 
sword. There is no further trace of this 
portrait, and the item was probably an 
invention. What makes it practically 
certain that Frederick never sent any 
such laudatory message to Washington 
is the fact that only once in his vol- 
uminous writings does he even mention 
the American commander’s name. In his 
memoirs he merely remarks that “Gen- 
eral Washington, who was called at Lon- 
don chief of the rebels, gained at the com- 
mencement of hostilities some advantages 
over the Royalists who were assembled 
near Boston.” Had Frederick regarded 
Washington as “the greatest general on 
earth” it is hardly conceivable that he 
would have concealed his opinion so 
carefully. 

Incidentally, the reasons for discredit- 
ing the cherry tree story are not widely 
known, and it has even been suggested 
recently that Washington’s failure to de- 
nounce the legend proves its credibility. 
The fact is that Washington had no op- 
portunity to pass’on the story. The first 
edition of Weems’s “Life” did not appear 
until two months after Washington’s 
death, and it contained no anecdotes of 
his boyhood. The author was apparent- 
ly encouraged by the success of his vol- 
ume to improve on it. In the fifth edi- 
tion, printed in 1806, he first cites 
verbatim the classic conversation: “I 
can’t tell a lie, pa; you know I can’t tell 
a lie. I did cut it with my little hatchet.” 
The fact that one of Weems’s stories of 
his hero has been found to be copied 
bodily from Dr. Beattie’s sketch of his 
son published in England in 1799, would 
discredit the collection of anecdotes, were 
there no other reason for rejecting them. 

Modern research has dealt more kind- 
ly with the character of Aaron Burr than 
with that of most other conventional 
villains of history. If Professor W. F. 
McCaleb has not absolutely cleared Burr 
of the charge of treasonable designs 
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against the integrity of the Union, he 
has at least cast such doubt on the point 
that it can no longer be affirmed with 
assurance. It is undeniable that Burr 
made treasonable proposals to Merry and 
Yrugo, the British and Spanish Minis- 
ters. Professor McCaleb, however, pro- 
duces much evidence to prove that these 
were merely a blind for securing money 
from the British and Spanish Govern- 
ments in order to carry out his real plan 
for establishing himself at the head of a 
Mexican empire. 

His contemporaries’ belief in his trea- 
son was chiefly due to the statements 
emanating from the mendacious General 
Wilkinson, at one time his associate, who 
later had a personal motive for discredit- 
ing him. The brilliant grandson of 
Jonathan Edwards was not an admirable 
character, but he was probably not the 
traitor his enemies painted. 

In connection with Burr it may be 
noted that the simplicity of life attrib- 
uted to his great antagonist, Jefferson, 
was largely legendary.. Jefferson’s ac- 
count books show that in his first year 
as President he spent $25,263—and that, 
too, at a time when the President’s salary 
of $25,000 was probably equivalent to 
the $50,000 now paid. He preferred to 
ride horseback in Washington, where the 
streets were bad, but at one time he 
owned a coach and four that cost him 
$1,600, and his coachman and footman 
wore livery. He kept eleven servants in 
the White House;'his wine bill for a 
_ year was $1,300, and a Federalist Con- 
gressman once wrote that he “wished 
the President’s French politics were as 
good as his French wines.” 

Another striking illustration of how 
legendary material can find its way into 
contemporary history is afforded by the 
myth of Marcus Whitman’s “saving” of 
Oregon. The story, as it has been in- 
corporated into numerous histories, is 
briefly this: For many years Great 
Britain and the United States had dis- 
puted the title to the Oregon country 
lying between Russian America on the 
north and Mexican California on the 
south. In October, 1842, Marcus Whit- 
man, a missionary of the. American 
Board to the Indians, happened to learn, 
while at Fort Walla Walla, that Con- 
gress was about to surrender the Ameri- 


can claims, in ignorance of the disputed 
country’s value, in return for certain 
fishing rights. He, thereupon, started 
on a winter journey over the mountains 
for Washington, where he arrived on 
March 2, 1843, persuaded the Adminis- 
tration to put off negotiations for _ the 
surrender of Oregon, and offered to lead 
a thousand settlers thither. 

So much for the legend. Professor 
Bourne has shown by. contemporary 
records that what Whitman really 
crossed the mountains for was to dis- 
suade the Prudential Committee of the 
American Board from its decision to 
abandon one of the Oregon mission sta- 
tions. True, he went to Washington, as 
well as to Boston, but there is no indi- 
cation that he exerted any influence on 
Congress, for the surrender of Oregon 
was not then contemplated. A month 
before his arrival the Senate had passed 
the Linn bill to extend United States 
laws over the territory. Contemporary 
newspapers barely mention his visit to 
the East, and know nothing of his 
legendary mission. He did accompany 
a large band of emigrants to Oregon 
that autumn, but his only interest in the 
expedition, according to the records of 
the American Board, was to induce “a 
small company of intelligent and pious 
laymen to settle at or near the mission 
station.” 

The mythical account of the mission- 
ary’s purpose was invented about twenty 
years later by his colleague, H. H. Spald- 
ing, who had been left a nervous wreck 
by the Indian massacre of 1847, in which 
both Whitman and his wife perished. 
Spalding’s apparent object was to elicit 
sympathy for the cause of Protestant 
missions in a bitter controversy with 
Catholics in which he had become in- 
volved. It is charitable to assume that 
with the efflux of years his memory had 
become confused. 

While public sentiment has always 
been divided. regarding the justice of the 
Mexican War, until recently accounts of 
its origin were based on President Polk’s 
message to Congress, announcing that 
“War exists, and notwithstanding all our 
efforts to avoid it, exists by the act of 
Mexico itself.” It was consequently 
assumed that the war message was insti- 
gated by the news of the attack on Gen- 
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eral Taylor’s force on the Rio Grande. 
The recovery of Polk’s diary by George 
Bancroft a few years ago revealed the 
hollowness of the President’s assertions. 

In September, 1845, Polk notes that he 
expects not only to annex Texas, but 
also to purchase New Mexico and Upper 
California from Mexico. His commis- 
sioner to Mexico, Slidell, returned, how- 
ever, without accomplishing the pur- 
chase, and on Saturday, May 9, 1846, 
the exasperated President writes that he 
assured the Cabinet of his intention to 
send a war message to Congress on the 
next Monday. At this time no word had 
been received from Taylor, and Ban- 
croft, then Secretary of the Navy, urged 
that the President wait for some overt 
act of aggression by Mexico. Polk re- 
fused the advice, but the same afternoon 
Taylor’s report of the first skirmish 
came, another Cabinet meeting was 
called, and it was determined to base the 
appeal to Congress on the news from 
Texas. 


Accordingly, the President worked all 


day Sunday on the message. His 
double-dealing did not distress him, but 
he piously observes: “I regretted the 
necessity for me to spend the Sabbath in 
the manner I have.” The real purpose 
of the war—the dismemberment of Mex- 
ico—is emphasized in another diary 
entry a few days later. To put a better 
face on the conflict before the world, Bu- 
chanan, then Secretary of State, had pre- 
pared a circular letter to be sent abroad, 
disclaiming any intention of seizing 
Mexican territory. Polk had this sup- 
pressed. “I will not tie up my hands,” 


he writes, “by any such pledge. In mak- 
ing peace with our adversary we shall 
acquire California and New Mexico and 
other further territory as an indemnity 
for this war, if we can.” 

Another curious revelation of the 
diary and correspondence is that the 
President made an agreement with Santa 
Anna, then an exile in Havana, by which 
the United States Government was to 
allow the Mexican leader to return home 
on condition that he use his influence to 
secure the cession of the coveted terri- 
tory to the United States. Santa Anna 
returned, but was ungrateful enough to 
fight for his country and repudiate his 
compact. 

_ Whether Jefferson was frugal or ex- 
travagant, whether Burr was a traitor 
or a filibuster, whether Whitman saved 
Oregon or not, are, of course, questions 
of comparatively minor importance. But 
a real transformation of American his- 
tory has come in recent years in the new 
point of view by which the discovery of 
the continent is regarded, not as one 
man’s isolated achievement, but as an 
incident in the expansion of European 
commerce; colonial development not as 
an independent movement, but as the 
growth and unification of “outlying por- 
tions of the British Empire,” and the 
welding of the nation not as suddenly 
accomplished by the adoption of the 
Constitution, but as a slow evolution 
largely determined by economic consid- 
erations. These are the fundamental 
changes that have made American his- 
tory no longer Sainte-Beuve’s “fable 
convenue.” 

Kansas City, Mo. 


A Processional 


BY HENRY AUSTIN 


In Shelburne village is a birch-clad knoll, 
With here and there an over-topping pine, 
Whereon a summer cottage hath been reared 
To home the Whitest Art, and keep the soul 
In tune with Nature and with human love. 
Pavilioned calm, under. the friendly frown 
Of Bald Cap, a dwarf mountain, or a hill 
Aspiring heavenward, sometimes one may see, 


When August noons have kindled up the air— 
Oh rare and strange and precious privilege, 
Oh Vision of wonder and supernal power !— 
A proud processional of mountain storms. 


It is a rapture unto few vouchsafed; 
Ne’er to be rivalled; ne’er to be forgot. 
From the bland brow of soaring Madison 
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Adown the undulous valley, following slow 
By rhythmic lure the labyrinthine charms, 
The serpentine meanders beautiful 

Of silver Androscoggin, they descend, 
Majestical of motion. 


: Mark that speck, 
Dark, leadlike, on the vast, sky-holding head 
Of Washington, far over to the left! 
Benignly on his comrade Presidents 
He smiles. His glorious countenance is blue; 
Is bluer than the heavens that bend to him. 
But yonder leaden lump, albeit so small, 
Catches, and clings, upon the wistful eye. 
For soul of symbolist ’twould easy be 
To fancy this an image of his dread 
Of what might happen in the days afar, 
If the great land that he so greatly loved, 
The pure republic ’stablished by his life, 
Should e’er become for vulgar Money-Kings 
A chessboard—and the people merely pawns! 


Away with ugly fantasies like this! 

Tho on the smoothness of that lofty brow 
The shadow gathers; gathers rapidly; 

Goes rolling down, and on toward Madison. 
A breath ago—'twas just a little cloud, 

No bigger than a hand; while now, behold! 
It is a purple mountain, pendulous 

In air; and striving—with a half success— 
Madison to eclipse and all the vale 

To overshadow; all the lovely vale 

That far below exposes, fast asleep, 

Her breasts of beauty in a dream of Peace. 


But presently this purple pendulous 

Mountain refrains from its endeavor vain 

To shake with transient show of evil power 

The placid heart of steadfast Madison; 

And seems to change its visage grim and 
fierce 

Into the likeness of a giant roc, 

That magic monster-bird of Orient myth! 


Anon, more dreadful still, belike some shape 
Unspeakable—unpicturable—shape 

Utter in formlessness and force, compound 
Of bird and snake (the which held lurid reign 
And revel red in chaos ere the Flood) 

This huge of purple vapor plunges down, 
Down on the pallid valley; the gray vale 
Awake now, widely, with expectance keened; 
And keyed to Agony’s defiunt pitch 

In every quivering tree, and shivering blade 
Of wavy grass, and every gypsy weed 

That hopes to be transfigured to a flower! 


With what a flush of speed this towering 
storm 

Has gathered; but—it pauses, ere it swoops; 

Just for a single moment dense and tense, 

It pauses with a feint of hesitance, 

As if in sense and relish of its power. 


So _ no sound hath risen; tho yon high 
elm, 

Most curiously shapen like a harp, 

Seems almost pulsing into piercing notes, 

Funereal runes Druidic. Still, as yet, 

There is no sound—only an awestruck stir— 

A palpitant shrinking from the coming crash! 

It comes! 


One long, low, strong, melodious ro!l 
Swells, echoing, in a chain from hill to hill; 
And now, a flash of lightning, molten-gold, 
Links, for one eye-blink, dazzling ete it dies, 
The purple, pendulous, looming mount of 

cloud 
And the startled river, mailed in steely sheen. 
Then changes form again this wondrous 
cloud. 
Its bird-shape vanishes; and it becomes 
A floating fort, on bastion bastion piled, 
Rampart on rampart rising! 


Oh! the roar, 

The steady roar of this artillery 
From soaring battlements of purplish black 
Confounds the shadowy confusion; drowns 
The petty rumble of the railway train 
That snakes along ‘the valley; turns that voice 
Of man’s most potent enginery of peace 
Into the vaguest shadow of a sound 
And makes his cannon pyrotechnic toys; 
E’en as their trailing veils ~f smoke might 

seem 
The merest puffs of breath in frosty air 
Against yon floating mass of-stayless cloud. 


The thunders thicken, tho yet falls no rain; 
Thicken in volume and in frequency; 
While, stabbing here, and there, and every- 


where, 
The forced night of the landscape, how the 


gay, 
Bravado lightnings, faster and more fast 
In their delirium of ruthless power, 
Play royal games of havoc! 


Suddenly, 
From the calm knoll of this pavilion safe, 
A thousand feet afar from all this ramp 
Of elemental passion, one beholds 
That storm-cloud burst below—upon the vale 
At silver Androscoggin’s keenest curve. 
Silver no more, the leaden-visaged stream, 
As bursts the cloud, is into foam-wraiths cu: 
By the precipitous lunging of the rain: 
Rain so continuous, there seem to be 
No single drops; but just a hurling swift 
And a swift hurling from the angry sky 
Of diamondine javelins. 


Brief the space 
Of this attack! -Yet, ere the river white 
Hath quite recovered from its brilliant bath; 
Ere e’en the echoes of the first great cloud, 
So myriad-shapen, into silence faint; 
Lo! treading on the first cloud’s wingéd heels 
Another storm comes towering down the vale 
With strides yet more gigantic and with pomp 
Of music vaster; close upon his heels 
Another, and yet another, in such proud 
Processional colossal, it might seem 
Nature were striving here to realize 
In visual and aural shape the dream 
Of that blind poet luminous, who sang 
The splendors of the angel hosts that fell 
(Because too proudly did their souls,aspire) 
“With hideous ruin and combustion, down 
To bottomless perdition; there to dwell 
In adamantine chains and penal fire.” 

Passarc, N. J, 
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Present Religious Conditions in Cuba 


BY WARREN A. CANDLER, D. D., LL.D. 


BisHop oF THE Metuopist Episcopa, -Cuurcu, SoutH. 


since the Spanish-American War 

ended, and the authority of Spain 
over “the ever faithful Isle,” Cuba, 
ceased, 

Before and during that war there were 
some small missions of Protestant 
churches on the island, but anything like 
a general movement for the establish- 
ment of Protestantism in Cuba was not 
undertaken before the year 1899—the 
year after the war closed. 

When the Protestant missionaries 
began their labors they found the island 
a land filled with religious indifference 
in which there was a considerable amount 
of down-right and out-spoken infidelity 
of the Voltaire type. The Roman Cath- 
olic Church, by reason of its official con- 
nection with the Spanish Government, 
and from other causes, had lost its hold 
upon the Cuban people, and no other 
form of Christianity had been embraced 
by them. 

The same state of things religious con- 
tinues until now, but it has been very 
much modified during these seven years 
of political freedom and Protestant 
evangelization. 

The agents and colporteurs of the 
American Bible Society and the Protest- 
ant preachers have scattered among the 
people tens of thousands of copies of the 
Bible. These Bibles have not been given 
away, for if they had then soon would 
have been thrown away. Most of them 
have been sold to people who wished to 
own them and were willing to pay for 
them. It is now impossible to get these 
books out of Cuba, or to restrain the in- 
fluence of them. And after all has been 
allowed for the theories of the distinctive 
criticism which can reasonably be asked, 
it remains indisputable that in the Bible 
there is a quality found which inspires 
and invigorates the moral life of men 
and nations as no other book can. This 
tonic influence has reached thousands of 
the Cuban people, and it extends daily 
the area of its power. ; 


| T is now a little more than seven years 


With the coming of Protestantism into 
Cuba has come also a new type of sacred 
sonzs. Roman Catholicism has_ its 
chants, requiems and the like, but it has 
no hymns of joy. These are the peculiar 
treasure of evangelical Christianity. 
They belong to the lands over which 
have passed those great movements . of 
grace which for lack of a more exact 
word the English-speaking people call 
“revivals.” Thousands of Cubans are 
now: singing these songs. An incident 
may illustrate this matter. At the last 
celebration of the Cuban independence 
day the only songs used in the celebra- 
tion held at the little town of San Juan 
de Los Yeros, in the Santa Clara Prov- 
ince, were hymns taken from the collec- 
tion published by the American Tract 
Society in Spanish. As one passes along 
the streets he will not infrequently hear 
children and older people singing these 
songs. There is no way to estimate the 
pervasive power of these evangelical 
hymns. It must be candidly admitted 
that many of them are rather clumsy 
translations from the hymns of the Wes- 
leys and Moody and Sankey ; but despite 
their many blemishes and defects they 
have power with a people who have had 
no such hymns before. Cuba, as well as 
all Spanish-America, awaits the coming 
of its Watts, and its Charles Wesley ; but 
when they come, as come they will in 
time, they will find in these Latin lands 
better hymns than Watts and Wesley 
found in England when they came sing- 
ing their songs of salvation thru the 
eighteenth century. 

A movement for a better observance 
of Sunday has sprung up in Cuba. Even 
in this great city of Havana, the political 
capitol and the commercial metropolis of 
the island, the movement has acquired 
such power as to secure action by the 
municipal authorities. The newspaper 
La Lucha, in its issue of January 19, re- 
ports that the ayuntamiento took action 
at its previous session ordering that all 
places of business be closed on Sundays, 
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excepting undertakers, drug stores, res- 
taurants, cafés, fruit stores, newspaper 
offices, cigar stands and dairies. Baker- 
ies, butcher shops and provision stores 
are allowed to remain open until Io a.m. 
on Sundays: The ordinance takes effect 
next Sunday, and it is strongly support- 
ed, editorially, by some of the daily 
papers. It is a rather liberal, not to say 
loose Sunday-closing law, or so it seems 
to one accustomed to the Sunday ob- 
servance found generally in the Southern 
States of our own country; but if it is 
enforced Havana will not be a more 
“open town” than New Orleans, Chicago 
or New York. This ordinance, at any 
rate, shows moral progress, and it will 
liberate many a laborer from Sunday 
toil. 

The Protestant churches are mean- 
while working and growing. Their serv- 
ices are well attended, because in them 
men preach, and the preaching of the 
Protestant preachers has provoked the 
Catholic priests also to an amount of 
preaching not common in their churches 
in former years. 

But while all these signs of religious 
improvement are visible it is still true 
that Cuba is a land of religious indiffer- 
ence. 

Recently, as I was returning from a 
visit to Pinar del Rio I shared my seat 
in the railway car with an educated 
Cuban gentleman. He told me he was 
educated at Lehigh University. Desiring 
to get from him his views of Cuban con- 
ditions, unbiased by any personal influ- 
ence whatsoever, I did not disclose my 
identity to him. After asking him about 
social, educational and economic condi- 
tions, I inquired, “What is the state of 
the Church and of religion in the 
islands?” He replied, “The great ma- 
jority of the Cuban people are indifferent 
to religion. Their sympathies, perhaps, 
are more nearly with the Protestants 
than with the Roman Catholics. The 
Protestant places of worship are gener- 
ally crowded with people, while the Cath- 
olic churches have but few attendants. 
But the Protestant churches are few and 
small, and hence reach only a small per 


cent. of the Cuban population. [ esti- 
mate that 2 per cent. of the Cuban péople 
attend the Catholic churches and one-half 
of 1 per cent. the Protestant churches.” 

I have no way of testing the correct- 
ness of his estimate of the attendance on 
the Roman Catholic churches, but I am 
in position te know that his estimate as 
to the Protestant services is approximate- 
ly correct, and my observation of the 
number of worshipers I saw in the Cath- 
olic churches I have visited agrees with 
his calculation. 

If his figures are approximately cor- 
rect then more than 95 per cent. of the 
Cubans do not habitually attend any 
Church. Such a state of things religious 
bodes no good for the young republic. 
Godless republics, in the very nature of 
things, can ‘not be stable. 

Herein also is an appeal to the zeal of 
the American churches. It has been 
demonstrated that the Cubans are ready 
to attend Protestant churches—at least 
that multitudes of them will. But there 
are not enough Protestant places of wor- 
ship on the island to meet the demands 
of the situation. The Methodist Mission 
is said to be the strongest of all the 
Protestant missions. It has 27 churches 
with about 2,000 members and _ 1,300 
candidates for membership awaiting fur- 
ther examination and instruction. As 
the bishop in charge of the mission | 
have been entreated to open work in 
many places not now occupied, but | 
have not had men or money sufficient to 
respond to these appeals. I dare say 
those in charge of the Cuban missions of 
other Protestant denominations have had 
similar experience. 

We will not have done our duty by 
Cuba if we stop with merely freeing her 
from the domination of Spain. We must 
help to create and maintain the religious 
life without which civil freedom cannot 
long survive, nor attain its best form 
while it lasts. Our debt of compassion 
and brotherly kindness will not have been 
fully discharged until we have done what 
we can to bring this mass of religious 
indifference into obedience to the faith 
that is in Christ Jesus our Lord. 


Havana, Cusa. 
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A Long Distance View of Mu- 
nicipal Ownership. in 
Great Britain 


THE object of Mr. Hugo R. Meyer’s 
book* is to show how deplorably belated 
is Great Britain with regard to street car 
traction and electric lighting in compar- 
ison with the United States; to condemn 
all who have been directly or indirectly 
connected with municipal ownership in 
England; and to glorify company con- 
trol of public utilities as it exists in 
American cities. But it is so obviously 
a long-distance’ view that a reading of 
Mr. Meyer’s book suggests that he has 
never been in England or Scotland, and 
that he has worked up his subject in one 
of the three great libraries in this coun- 
try which are famous for the complete- 
ness of their collections of British -Parlia- 
mentary reports. 

These reports are numerously cited by 
Mr. Meyer. They are cited in such a 


way as to give an air of authority to 


what he writes. It is, however, only 
necessary to note the blunders which he 
makes in so comparatively simple a mat- 
ter as the topography of London to real- 
ize that he is writing on a subject of 
which he has little first-hand knowledge. 
He does not spell correctly such well- 
known London names as Walsingham 
House (Piccadilly), Hornsey or Hen- 
don; and he surely has got out of his 
depth when he lambasts the old Metro- 
politan Board of Works and the Corpo- 
ration of the City of London for not ad- 
mitting street cars into the City and into 
the congested parts of central London, 
over which the Metropolitan Board of 
Works—since 1889 superseded by the 
London County Council—exercised con- 
trol. In reading these pages one is com- 
pelled to ask: “Was Mr. Meyer ever in 
Chancery Lane or Fetter Lane during the 
busy hours of the day; or did he ever 
stand for five minutes near the Bank of 
England?” Mr. Meyer writes as an 
authority on municipal engineering ;, but 





* MumiciPaL Ownersuip 1n Great Britain. B 
Hugo Richard Meyer. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. Pp. xii, 340. $1.50. 
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it would surely exhaust his stock of expe- 
rience to devise a plan by which the 
Aldersgate and Moorgate street cars 
could be continued from their present 
termini into the City, past the Bank to 
London Bridge. Fetter Lane and Chan- 
cery Lane are the only thorofares by 
which Fleet street or the Strand can be 
reached from the Holborn end of Gray’s 
Inn Road, the present terminus of the 
North London, street car systems. Both 
these old London lanes are too narrow 
and too crowded to admit of even a sin- 
gle line of street car track. They are 
about as available for street car tracks as 
Maiden Lane, New York. Yet it is be- 
cause there are no street cars in the older 
and more congested parts of the City 
and of central London that Mr. Meyer 
holds up to ridicule both the old Metro- 
politan Board of Works and the City 
Corporation, which has its headquarters 
at the Guildhall. 

According to his presentation of the 
case, almost every man who has been in 
municipal politics in England since 1870 
—when the Tramways Act was passed— 
and every man who has been in Parlia- 
ment during these thirty-six years, has 
been either a fool or a blockhead, and 
for the sake of obstructing progress has 
stood in the way of company promoted 
enterprise. He overlooks the fact that 
one-third of the municipal councillors in 
an English city are elected every year; 
that each municipal council appoints its 
own representatives to the Association of 
Municipal Corporations; that general 
elections to Parliament come on an aver- 
age once in five years; and that the 
President of the Board of Trade, the 
state department responsible for the 
oversight of most public utilities; is 
amenable to the control of the House of 
Commons. _— 

According to Mr. Meyer, public opin- 
ion in England must count for nothing. 
He does not even give the people of Eng- 
land credit for knowing what they want — 
in regard to public utilities or under- 
standing how to get it. Nevertheless, 
they have long known what they want; 
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and, generally. speaking, they have se- 
cured what they wanted. The. English 
people, nearly forty years ago, madé. up 
their minds that there should be as little 
company control of public utilities as 
was possible; and if Mr. Meyer had 
paid less heed to the expert testimony 
that has been given before select com- 
mittees of the House of Commons by 
company promoters’ witnesses, and 
moved about a little among people in 
England, he would have ascertained that, 
altho the United States may, have more 
miles of street car lines than Great Brit- 
ain, and more central stations for the dis- 
tribution of electricity, English people 
are quite satisfied with their policy and 
progress, and would resent the counsel 
inferentially offered by Mr. Meyer that 
they should exalt “the man of affairs” 
above the Municipality and the State. 

In England the “man of affairs” in all 
matters concerning public utilities is 
known as the company promoter and the 
exploiter. English people are familiar 
with him, and it has-long been the policy 
of municipal corporations, without re- 
gard to politics, to keep the company 
promoter and the exploiter of public util- 
ities at.a safe distance. At times a little 
loss or a little delay may result from this 
cautious policy. Still, caution is as 
characteristic of industry in England as 
it is of the attitude of English people 
toward new inventions appertaining to 
public utilities; and if England is behind 
the United States as regards street car 
mileage and central electrical distribution 
stations, there is very little graft in Eng- 
lish municipal life, and municipal govern- 
ment is not the disturbing problem it has 
been in the great cities of this country 
since the public utilities began to attract 
the attention of scheming financiers and 
promoters. 5 

It has been remarked that Mr. Meyer 
shows himself ignorant of English mu- 
nicipal history. All that need be cited in 
proof of this is his reiterated statement 
that British municipalities have origin- 
ated nothing in water supply. Has Mr. 
Meyer—sometime Assistant Professor of 
Political Economy in the University of 
Chicago—never heard of Loch Katrine, 
Thirlmere, Vyrnwy, and Elan and Claer- 
wen, the sources from which Glasgow, 
Manchester, Liverpool and Birmingham 


obtain their water supplies? Apparent!» 
not; and perhaps for the reason that th: 
little group of English financiers wh» 
worked for the appointment of the select 
committee on municipal trading, and then 
saw the collapse of their scheme for héac- 
ing off municipal ownership, have never 
regarded water as a public utility within 
their purview—as a utility which nowa- 
days could be exploited by company pro- 
moters—and consequently they have put 
out no literature in opposition to the 
ownership of water supplies by the mu- 
nicipal corporations. 


& 


Society in the Days of the 
Grand Monarch 


An exquisite specimen of the salon 
of the eighteenth century has been pre- 
served for us in inimitable fashion by 
Janet Aldis in Madame Geoffrin and her 
Times, 1750-1777.' This famous salon- 
tere was une vraie bourgeoise, the 
daughter of a one time valet de chambre 
of the Dauphine. She was born in 1699, 
and fourteen years later was sold by her 
grandmother to M. Geoffrin, a prosper- 
ous general cashier of a mirror manu- 
factory, whose heyday of youth, if he 
ever had one, was passed, for he was in 
his forty-ninth year. For a long period 
she was a patient, faithful housewife— 
so absorbed in the personality of her 
money making husband that the lawyer 
Blackstone would have been delighted 
with her. At the age of thirty she ex- 
perienced a rude awakening on her own 
account:. she fell in with the notorious 
Marquise de Tencin, a relic of the vicious 
days of the Regency, ruined in fortune, 
but still reputable, tho in her youth she 
had been imprisoned on the charge of 
murdering her lover. The Marquise was 
attracted by Madame Geoffrin and in- 
vited her to her house, where met some 
of the most famous literary men of her 
day. Madame Geoffrin’s quiet and un- 
assertive virtue was both a curiosity and 
a charm to many who frequented the 
salon of the Marquise, and in time she 


‘opened a salon of her own in a small 


way, quite to the disturbance of the 
money loving husband, who yielded 
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meekly to his wife’s ambitions and be- 


took himself to the management of the- 


dinners in order to cut down expenses. 
M. Geoffrin sat regularly at the head of 
the table crowded with guests until 
1750. In that year he disappeared, and 
when some one asked the madame what 
had become of the old gentleman who sat 
so long with them, but never spoke, she 
. replied: “I know whom you mean. It 
was my husband. He is dead.” 

Now the Madame Geoffrin was at the 
same time helped on her upward course 
by. the death of_the Marquise, to whose 
social and literary lights she fell heiress. 
For twenty-seven years she had appar- 
ently smooth sailing; doubtless there 
were moments of anguish in the begin- 
ning when some invited lion came so late 
that his coming was despaired of, but 
this period was soon passed, for the 
madame so far triumphed in her chosen 
art that it was indeed a huge lion who 
could dare to pass her by. 

Launched on the full tide of her story, 
our author sweeps us along with irre- 
sistible charm. In the salon of the 
madame in Rue St. Honoré we are in- 
‘troduced to the wit, philosophy and 
esthetics of that wonderful age—the eve 
of the Revolution. Scarcely a mighty 
figure escapes us. The dried up Fonte- 
nelle shoots his epigrammatic wit at us 
and maintains a placid and cynical sweet 
reasonableness that reminds us of Arnold 
Daly. Voltaire, the uncharacterizable, 
comes, but he is not happy with the 
madame, whose illiteracy he makes the 
subject of a sharp turn. Madame de 
Pompadour is charmed with Madame 
Geoffrin’s daughter, and thru this curi- 
ous channel we catch glimpses~of the 
glorious court which Burke raves about 
in his “Reflections on the French Revo- 
lution.” Now we meet the encyclo- 
pedists, the uncouth but incomparable 
Denis Diderot, fiercely aglow with wrath 
and enthusiasm; now the calm and dig- 
nified Montesquieu, whose ponderous 
work on the “Spirit of Laws,” the 
madame can no more appreciate than her 
butcher can; now comes D’Alembert, 
cool and light of temperament; Grimm, 
the astute German literary jackal; Abbé 
Raynal, Hume, Horace Walpole, Joseph 
of Austria and all the rest crowding in 
upon us with irresistible charm. We are 


positively sotry when the madame finally 
dies and the crowd rushes to some néw 
limelight seekers and forgets her cold 
ashes. 

We are fortunate, however, as we lay 
down Madame Geoffrin to have another 
handsomely illustrated memoir, quite dif- 
ferent in style and content, but neverthe- 
less with distinctive interest for one who 
never tires of the age of the Grand Mon- 
arch. Arvéde Barine, in his Louis XIV 
and la Grande Mademoiselle’ (1625- 
1693), endeavors to give us an intimate 
acquaintance with the King, and with his 
age, so far as it is reflected in the higher 
social circles. He protests against the 
impression given by the scathing 
memoirs of St. Simon and also against 
that view of Louis which makes him the 
man for whose favor Moliére and the 
Libertines fought with varying chances 
of success. The outcome of ouf au- 
thor’s enterprise is hard to characterize. 
Its chief fault seems to be that it is nei- 
ther successful history nor charming 
light gossip. If we want to know about 
Mazarin, Colbert, Louvois we will not 
turn to Barine, but to Cheruél, Clement 
and Lavisse. Those, however, who de- 
light in feudal ideals, futile discussions 
on whether an accepted lover is more 
unhappy than a rejected lover in the 
absence of his beloved, and in selected 
dainties from court scandals and chat, 
will find this volume entertaining and 
readable. Perhaps the spirit of the age 
—if anybody knows what that is—will 
be found better here than in Cheriél’s 
seven volume “Histoire de France sous 
le Ministére de Mazarin,” or Isambert’s 
“Recueil Général des Anciennes Lois!” 


& 


Les Cartes 4 Jouer du -14e au 20e Siécle. 
Par Henry René D’Allemagne, Paris: 
Hachette et Cie. 2 vols. 6of. 

The splendid volumes on the history of 
playing cards that M. D’Allemagne has 
given us are notable in more than one re- 
spect. They constitute an exhaustive 
study, and will always remain as monu- 
ments to the author’s intelligent per- 
sistency in research. The treatment of 
the facts regarding the origin of playing 
cards and the widespread esteem in 
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which they have been held from their 
earliest use among many nations until 
the present time, as well as everything 
else about the book, is in a style charac- 
teristically French and very artistic. 
William Andrew Chatto, William 
Hughes Willshire, our own Mrs. John 
King Van Rensselaer and more than two 
hundred other writers in their various 
historical sketches of playing cards have 
paved the way for the present admirable 
treatise. In the D’Allemagne book con- 
sideration is first given to the Oriental 
origin of playing cards, in China and 
Hindustan. This is followed by some 
account of the early use of “The Devil’s 
Picture Books,” as our Puritan ancestors 
loved to call them, in France, Germany, 
Italy and Spain. The game of Tarots, 
with its quaint symbolism, which inci- 
dentally accounts for the origin of the 
“unlucky thirteen,” is the subject of an 
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important chapter, copiously illustrated. 
By means of the present author’s studies 
in connection with this book, the old the- 
ory that playing cards originated in 1392 
in order that the melancholy of Charles 
VI. of France might be diverted and 
overcome, is entirely discredited. He 
has found from the account books of 
certain Belgian princes, whom he names, 
that playing cards were in use at the 
much earlier date of 1379. Some space 
is given to the early German playing 
cards, from which Gutenberg derived his 
earliest inspiration as a block printer, 
and at least one such card Gutenberg 
subsequently printed. That playing 
cards are so various, so interesting and so 
heavily charged with folk lore and the 
artistic interest, as the D’Allemagne book 
demonstrates, will surprise many persons 
who have not given the subject consi¢- 
eration. 
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Ancient Records of Egypt. Historical Docu- 
ments, from the rliest Times to the 
Persian Conquest, collected, edited and 
translated with commentary by James 
Henry Breasted, Ph.D. Vol. III. The 
Nineteenth Dynasty. 8vo,.pp. xxviii, 279. 
The University of Chicago Press. $3.00. 

We have previously noticed Professor 

Breasted’s “History of Egypt” and the 

two first volumes of this series of An- 

cient Records. This volume is devoted 
wholly to the flowering period of the 

Nineteenth Dynasty, and the next. vol- 

ume will carry the monumental story 

thru the Twenty-sixth Dynasty, includ- 
ing thus the two biblical Kings of Egypt, 

Necho and Hophra, which will conclude 

this series. This gives to the English 

reader for the first time the historical 
sources for his knowledge at first hand 
of the history of the oldest of nations, 
and it is greatly to the honor of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago that it has accom- 
plished this work. With it are to be 
mentioned the two parallel series of his- 
torical documents, one of Babylonia and 

Assyria, and the other of Palestine, Phe- 

nicia and Syria, to be given us by the 

scholars of the same University. 
& 


Napoleon’s Notes on English History. By 
Henry Foljambe Hall. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $3.00. 

In spite of his unquestioned greed for 
power, his cant, terrible wrongs to 
France, and his duplicity, Napoleon will 
ever remain a hero to the simple-minded. 
The intolerable panegyrics of Abbott will 
doubtless remain history for those who 
have no capacity for the temperate and 
scholarly works of Sloane and Rose; 
for a thousand generations of French- 
men doubtless will be found tg shout 
themselves hoarse over L’Aiglon. While 
this remains true, the lightest word about 
Bonaparte or the slightest and most in- 
consequential shred of his own writings 
will find enthusiastic copiers, hopeful 
publishers and many readers. The latest 
addition to the English stock of informa- 
tion is a translation of Napoleon’s Eng- 
lish history note books made while he 
was yet a youth. The notes from the 
Norman Conquest to the Revolution of 
1688 are printed in extenso and fill about 
eighty pages. The centuries beyond the 
advent of William the Conqueror are 
dismissed by a cursory review. The 


chief interest in these notes is the fact 
that they. are extremely commonplace 
and throw little or no light on the char- 
acter of Napoleon as a youth.. Indeed, 
they constitute an arid chronicle such as 
might be made today by any schoolboy 
preparing for college entrance examina- 
tions. Nowhere are they illuminated by 
any of that prodigious precocity which 
hero-worshippers like to find. There are, 
however, some entertaining passages, es- 
pecially the youthful Bonaparte’s opinion 
of Oliver Cromwell : 

“Cromwell was in early days a libertine; 
religion took possession of him and he became 
a prophet. Courageous, clever, deceitful, dis- 
simulating, his early principles of lofty repub- 
licanism yielded to the devouring flames- of his 
ambition, and having tasted the sweets of 
power he aspired to the pleasure of reigning 
alone. He possessed a strong constitution and 
had manly but brusque manners. From the 
most austere religious functions he passed to 
the most frivolous amusements and made him- 
self ridiculous by his buffoonery. He was 
naturally just and temperate.” 


* 


Historic Illinois. The Romance of Earlier 
Days. By Randall Parrish. Illustrated. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. $2.50. 

The striking and picturesque incidents 

of the early days of Illinois are admirably 
portrayed in this book. Indians, trap- 
pers, explorers and settlers crowd its 
pages, and live over again the stirring 
times when an empire was in the mak- 
ing.- It is not a history, but rather a 
series of historic pictures. Its matter is 
drawn from many sources. “Every 
known writer on Illinois history has been 
consulted,” says the author, and there is 
no reason to doubt the claim. The abun- 
dance of material, covering so wide’ a 
field, could have:been gathered only by a 
patient search in many quarters. While 
the style is popular, there is; no sacrifice 
to the demands of romance, and it is evi- 
dent that extreme care has been taken in 
verifying all statements of fact. It would 
be difficult to-find a picture of pioneer 
days at once so true to the spitit of the 
time and so accurate in- detail. 


& 


City, a Poem-Drama, and Other 
Poems. By Arthur Upson. New York. 
The Macmillan Co. $1.00. 

In the “Octaves in an Oxford Gar- 
den,” which forms the second part of 
this volume, there is a vein of pure, ‘if 
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not very rich or vigorous, poetry. Mr. 
Upson seems to be rather remarkable 
among the younger poets for having re- 
tained something of the traditional moral 
sentiment for the past. It looks very 
much as tho the historical sense, by re- 
immersing us, as it were, in this or that 
particular period or age, had to some ex- 
tént shut off those larger prospects and 
perspectives which our very distance and 
detachment once allowed us, at the ex- 
pense, of course, of much exact detail 
and definition. At all events there is 
noticeable in Mr. Upson’s verse a feeling 
for the transitoriness of life, inspired by 
contemplation of the passage of time, 
which is becoming ever rarer and which 
our poetry can hardly afford to lose. 


s 
Literary Notes 


A pretty pocket volume in green lamb- 
skin, entitled Anthology of French Poetry, 
contains short poems in the original from 
Froissart to the beginning of the present cen- 


tury. (Macmillan, 60 cents.) 
....Church building committees will find 
much valuable information in Kidder’s 


Churches and Chapels, published by W. T. 
Comstock, New York. It contains two hundred 
illustrations of successful church buildings in 
America, of both ritualistic and’ non-ritualistic 
forms of service, with ground plans and very 
practical advice on what is wanted and how to 
get it. 


....Since we have no good American an- 
nual, it is fortunate that the new London 
Statesman’s Year-Book (Macmillan, $3.00) 
devotes 225 pages to the United States and its 
dependencies. The Year-Book for 1906 is just 
out, including the latest data from all countries 
up to January, and is the most comprehensive 
and reliable compendium of statistics of the 
world available in English. 


...-lhe Journalist, a magazine for all who 
read and write,” will be issued about July 1st 
as a continuation of The Journalist, which has 
been published weekly since March 22, 1884. 
The new magazine will contain much in the 
way of departments, including one devoted to 
advertising. Special attention will be given to 
fiction, and prizes will be offered from time to 
time for the best short stories on specified 


subjects. Allan Forman and Arthur E. Har- 
rell will be in editorial control. 
ss 
Pebbles 


JeHNnny went to see the Stock Yards; 
Mother missed him in the jam; 
Johnny fell into the discard, 


And came home as potted ham. 
—Puck. 
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Ir the muck-rake did not exist, it would be 
necessary to invent it—New York Evening 
Post. 


Amonc the new popular songs we note the 
refined ballad by G. F. Baer, entitled “Every- 
body Grafts but the Reading.”—Chicago News. 


ODE TO OUR COUNTRY. 


(Written intermittently on July 4.) 
My country! In the solemn hush 
(Pop! Pop! Popperty-bang-perlang !) 
Of dawn, when from the East there rush 
(Bing! Bang! BANG! 
The wide ffung heralds of the morn 
(Wish! Bippety! Bop!) 
Proclaiming that the day is born— 
(BANG! BOOMETY! BING!) 
When all the world is gray and still 
(Clankety-clank-clank! Bow-wow-wow !), 
And silence broods upon the hill, 
(Crash! Bang-bang-bang!) 
’Tis then in solemn grandeur roll 
(S-s-s-s-s-s-s-s-s-s-s-s-BOOM !) 
Deep thoughts of thee across my soul! 


My country! Ah, that lips could frame 
(Whack! Bang! Boom!) 

The song that rises with thy name— 
(R-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-crack-whizz-BLING!) 


When in the lulling, restful noon =~ 
(Pop! “Look out!’ “Ouch!’’) 

My feeble lyre I would attune 
(Wow! WOW! Whoop!) 


To some impressive melody 
(Swish-sh-sh! Ka-zim-m-m-m!) 

To symbolize my love for thee! 
(Oom-pah, oom-pah, OOM!) 

Oh, land of mine, where all are blest 
(Blimmety! Bang! Boom!) 

With all security and rest! 


My country! When at crooning eve 
(Yi-yi! Bang! Pop-pop-pop!) 

The slowly creeping shadows weave 
(Clang! Clang! Clang-ang-ang!) 

The swathing fabric of the night 
(S-s-s-s-s-s-s-s-s-s-s-s-blip!_ Ah-h-h!) 

Illumined with pearly gems of light, 
(Cr-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-ROOM !) 

Tis then my heart is moved to pay 
(Fl-er! Fl-er! FI-ER!) 

This homage to thy natal day. 
(Ba-loom! Ba-ling! Ba-LANG!) 

Oh, land of honey and of wine, 
(BANG! BOOM! CRASH! WHOOP!) 

What wondrous, soothing peace is thine! 

—W. D. Nesbit, in Chicago Tribune. 


A pPLay may be so natural that running 
water is used: in river scenes; the details of 
costume may be carried out to perfection; 
every situation may be true to life, but there 
is one place in which the most realistic play- 
wright fails: He makes the men’s proposals of 
marriage too plain. Every married man knows 
he never came right out and asked his wife to 
marry him. He hinted at his feelings, and the 
first thing he knew he was accepted. But 2 
stage hero comes right out and says: “I love 
you. Will you marry me?” And experienced 
people in the audience know very well that's 
not true to nature.—Atchison Globe. 
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Editorials 


The Index of “‘The Independent” 


THE semi-annual index of THe In- 
DEPENDENT is now ready, and will be 
sent free to any subscriber who will 
notify us that he wants a copy. Of 
course those who return to us the twen- 
ty-six issues of the past six months with 
$1.50 will have the index bound with the 
numbers, 


a 
Crossing the Equator 


Azout the Fourth of July we cross the 
line that divides the year. We have been 
watching the sun rise every morning far- 
ther and farther to the north, but now it 
will slowly recede to the south. The 
days are imperceptibly growing shorter. 
We need not mind this, so long. as 
we are able to read the morning 
paper at five o'clock and need not 
turn on the gas for a six o’clock din- 
ner. But by and by we begin to feel that 
we are being closed in upon. The glori- 
ous freedom of the year that lets us loose 
in the fields-is steadily approaching the 
confinement of winter. But for the pres- 
ent the shortening of the days does not 
affect us. They are long enough, and, 
above all, morning is still ours—that 
wonderful break o’ day, soft, dewy, 
sweet, yellow—when we live without 
neighbors—except God. A true country- 
man loves these early hours, when he can 
feel his selfhood, and then it is he gets 
that enlargernent of mind, taste and aspi- 
rations that books and human company 
cannot give. Did you ever see anything 
more typical of absolute freedom than a 
barefoot country boy; with his dog, go- 
ing after the cows at four o’clock in the 
morning? He is whittling a whistle into 
shape or blowing a shrill call through his 
thumbs on a blade of grass. The dew 
does not wet his trousers, for they are 
tolled up nigh to his hips. - You see the 
cows at the distant bars waiting his com- 
ing. They have gathered from the groves 
and beyond the brook and are ready to 
be let loose for the barn. The dog alone 
seems to be inspired with a sense of duty, 
for dearly he loves to be behind a drove 
of cows and keep them in their prdper 
paths. At one of our summer resorts 
they have a “ Morning-tide School.” 


The pupils go away, not together, but 
each one by himself, into the pines and 
the orchards at three o’clock. This is 
just before the birds begin to sing, and 
when the cows-stretch themselves in the 
pasture. Are all these students without 
a teacher as they stroll here and there 
about the fields? We think not. One 
does not need a man to interpret Nature, 
He may as well learn the latiguage that 
Nature speaks and then take his lessons 
direct from the Great Master. In fact, no 
one really knows very much about the 
world in any other way. These pupils of 
ours will by and by come @ogether and 
compare notes. You will nd that col- 
legians who have been up till midnight 
studying books have not found out a 
tithe as much. 

The farmer calls July the “corn 
month.” If this delightful cereal does 
not grow through these days, in other 
words, if it be not hot enough for corn 
in July, the crop will be a frilure. If the 
heat is sufficient it will measure inches 
every day. There are few sights richer 
than a field of corn just in the full pulsa- 
tion of most rapid growth. It is soon 
over your head and becomes the most 
perfect hiding place in the country. 
Hops, too, are climbing their poles, hand 
over hand, and the grapes are filling with 
wine in the vineyards. Apples have 
grown heavy enough on the limb to turn 
over and henceforth they will hang 
downward. It will not be long before 
you must brace the limb, or it will come 
down with the weight. Some of the ap- 
ples, with the Rostiezer and Tyson pears, 
are already mellowing. Is there any art 
finer than that which puts the blush on a 
summer pear or paints an Astrachan with 
crimson and gold? 

By the end of June -we have got 
through eating weeds—dandelions, docks, 
pokeweed and-many more which come 
under the head of “greens.” Even 
“ sparrow grass ” has had its month. De- 
licio¥@, Swiss chard takes their place, with 
young beets and carrots, and green peas 
and green corn. How we should like to 
have seen Harriet Martineau when that 
ear of green corn was placed on her 
plate! Taking it by both ends, she says, 
there was no escape from it, “‘we must 
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deliberately place it between our teeth 
and bite.” But the delicious juice that 
flowed into her mouth was full com- 
pensation for any lack of table manners. 
If there were no other good reason why 
city people should have country homes it 
would be sufficient that they might have 
fresh vegetables out of their own gardens 
and of the most progressive type. There 
are men in these days, like Mr. Laxton, 
whose glory is in creating a more deli- 
cious vegetable. Nearly all of these extra 
choice products are consumed in the 
country. - if 

The distinguishing feature of July is 
the harvest color that spreads over all the 
fields. Green rules through the preced- 
ing months, but when the wheat and the 
oats begin to ripen the valleys grow 
golden. Ah, what a sight it is now to 
drive down the valley road, mile after 
mile, and all the way hemmed in by great 
yellow fields that touch the roadside and 
climb up the hill slopes! The reapers are 
just beginning their work and the 
swaths lie straight in their tracks. A 
wise observer says, “ You will note that 
now people begin to feel more like sing- 
ing.” It is a sort of thanksgiving that 
bubbles up from the heart. There is 
nothing to ask for in the harvest way af- 
ter this—only one may ask for health, 
common sense, temperance and honesty 
to enjoy what Nature gives—rather a 
long list, after all. But midsummer is 
not one whit finer than it used to be in 
the old farm days. It is certainly inter- 
esting to see the reapers ride down the 
swaths, but the rustic splendor of a half 
dozen men, with competitive pride, 
sweeping the grain with long swings of 
the cradles—that too was very beautiful. 
Man power (touched with manly pride) 
is the most commanding power that we 
ever see in operation. - 

July puts us into the berry field. One 
goes up and down the -red rows of red 
raspberries and currants with a sense that 
if Nature ever does a superfluous act it is 
in so overloading these bushes with fruit. 
But every one will come to use, gathered 
either in our baskets or by the birds or 
the bees. Cherries are as good for the 
eyes as for dessert. What possibilities 
hang on the limbs of that Morello! 
Cherry pie and cherry pudding make 
character as well as comfort. Nature 


provides fruit much more bountifully 
than flesh for our provision. The vege- 
tarian who spreads her tables in July 
with berries, currants, cherries and with 
early ap>les and pears needs no apology 
for her opinions. Raspberries come very 
near being the crown of vegetation, only 
for blackberries that ripen a little later. 
We hold that garden to be an absurdity 
that does not contain a row of Cuthberts, 
another of Golden Queens and a third of 
Shaffer’s Colossal. Every morning for 
three weeks the bushes are clothed in 
scarlet or purple, where the boys and the 
birds dine together. 

It is a busy month, and what we need 
is more hammocks, with a capacity for 
lying still at noon for two hours—three 
would not hurt us. This is allowed al- 
ready for old people, but-a business man 
in the prime of life who should adopt 
such a custom would be held to be on the 
road to failure and wholly un-American. 
But it would be far more rational than 
racing after dogsor playing golf. What we 
need is regular daily and adequate recu- 
peration. If the strenuosity of American 
life is not met sufficiently by the night’s 
sleep, then a noonday siesta becomes im- 
perative. This we write for the country 
as well as for the town. The old one 
hour “ nooning,” used for a swift dinner 
and possibly a pipe should be expanded 
to a real rest period, a recreation. A re- 
cent writer says that “ Sunday is simply 
the voice of Nature calling us off duty in 
order that we may not be overworked.” 
But he adds, “ My Sunday begins wher- 
ever I am tired and any day in the week. 
I will not go beyond the danger mark. 
When I am tired I stop.” This is the 
new lesson of the higher rightness, 
that one should remember his own Sab- 
bath day to keep it holy. It is a crime to 
destroy our own lives or weaken our life 
power. Rest is a part of religion. Swing 
your hammocks and make every noon a 
Sabbath. 


a 
A Fruitful Session of Congress 


THE first session of the Fifty-ninth 
Congress adjourns with a remarkable 


record of important legislation. Very 
few understand how much work our na- 


‘ tional legislators must do in perfecting 


and enacting the absolutely necessary 
measures of each year. These great ap- 
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propriation bills, with certain other meas- 
ures that cannot be postponed, consume 
almost all the time of each short session. 
In each long one the same work cannot 
be avoided. We recall no other long 
session in which the time remaining for 
legislation that is not of a routine char- 
acter has been so well employed as in this 
one that ended last Saturday night. 

First and greatest of the new laws is 
the one relating to railroad rates and 
practices. A radical bill for the inspec- 
tion of beef and the other products of 
great packing-houses, the Pure Food bill 
and the bill removing the tax from de- 
natured alcohol stand near the top of the 
list. One new State was made, and un- 
der certain conditions another may be 
added. The consular service was reor- 
ganized. It was decided that the Pana- 
ma Canal should be constructed with 
locks, and $42,000,000 was appropriated 
to meet the cost of the work until the 
end of this new fiscal year. A new nat- 
uralization law, requiring uniform prac- 
tice and establishing safeguards against 
fraud, was passed. 

Provision was made for national quar- 
antine, to prevent such dangerous and 
unseemly controversies between States 
as were seen during the recent epidemic 
of yellow fever at New.Orleans. The 
application of our coastwise navigation 
laws to trade with the Philippines was 
postponed for three yéars ; an employers’ 
liability bill was carried to enactment; 
measures were taken for the preservation 
of Niagara Falls; authority was given 
for the construction of a battleship larger 
than any now in existence; provision was 
made for a final settlement of the affairs 
of the five civilized Indian tribes ; and for 
the first time money was appropriated 
expressly for the traveling expenses of 
the President. 

On the other hand, there were a few 
omissions, or postponements which may 
point to unwise action hereafter. The 
House should have followed the Senate 
in passing the bill prohibiting contribu- 
tions from corporations to national cam- 
paign funds. Perhaps it will do so next 
winter, after the Congressional elections. 
In the Senate, the House bill reducing 
the tariff on imports from the Philippines 
should have a promptly accepted. 
But it has not yet been finally rejected. 


It is much to be regretted that the Isle 
of Pines treaty was not ratified. We 
should have been glad to hear of the 
ratification of the treaty with Santo Do- 
mingo. The: proposed modification of 
the Chinese exclusion laws, legislation 
suggested by Germany’s new tariff, and 
the pending labor bills, deserved to be 
discussed, at least, if time for discussing 
these questions could be found. But it 
may be that there was not time. We 
must not forget how much time was re- 
quired for the important work that was 
done. 

The Railroad Rate and Meat Inspec- 
tion bills were not made ineffective by 
the changes agreed upon at the last mo- 
ment. When pipe lines were exempted 
from the provision forbidding common 
carriers to transport products owned by 
themselves, this was not proof that Con- 
gress had yielded to the influence of the 
Standard Oil Company. The change, 
while it was one desired by the Oil 
Trust, was also one distinctly in the in- 
terest of independent producers. Nor is 
it truthfully to be said, in our opinion, 
that the House surrendered to the pack- 
ers when it insisted that the cost of in- 
spection should be paid by the Govern- 
ment. In many respects the two bills 
were improved after their first passage in 
one branch or the other. This is most 
clearly to be seen in the case of the rail- 
road bill. Probably both were improved 
in the final conferences. The bill for re- 
organizing the consular service was in- 
jured when the original provisions for 
applying the merit system were rejected. 
But the error has been corrected by the 
President’s recent Executive order. 

A great extension of Federal author- 
ity, some say, is indicated by the most 
important legislation of the session. We 
should call it a needed exercise of au- 
thority already existing. Year by year, 
with the growth of our manufacturing 
industries, the consolidation of industrial 
corporations and railway interests, and 
the increase of power that has attended 
the increase of the wealth of small groups 
of men, the inability of States to deal 
with the most formidable of our domes- 
tic problems has been more clearly 
shown. Fortunately, the Constitution, 
as it stands, empowers the national Gov- 
ernment to do the work—of regulation 
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and restraint in the interest of the pub- 
lic—of which the States can do only a 
part. ; 

It may be predicted, with confidence, 
that if the present Constitutional grant 
of power shall prove insufficient for the 
work of this kind which needs to be done, 
this grant will be enlarged by the people. 
The enforcement of such laws as have 
been enacted by the present Congress 
will soon show how broad is the scope of 
the Constitutional provision upon which 
the authors of them rely. If there were 
no other evidence that such laws are en- 
acted in response to an almost universa! 
popular demand, sufficient proof would 
be found in the fact that this legislation 
has not been of a partisan character, but 
has been sustained by almost unanimous 
action in Congress. 

In this legislation Congress has been 
obedient to public opinion, but this pub- 
lic opinion has been represented forcibly 
by the President, by whom it has been 
stimulated and even created. The Rail- 
road Rate bill and Meat Inspection bill 
were his own propositions. But for him 
these two laws would not now exist, and 
the enactment of the Pure Food bill, lag- 
ging for years, was due, in part, to the 
influence exerted by the discussion of 
these other bills and the investigations 
that compelled support for them. 

We do not overlook the influence of 
those who are commonly called the muck- 
rakers. They have been shaping public 
opinion. What some of them began has 
been completed by official investigators 
working under the President’s direction. 
Others have assisted. The President 
was the one man, who, by virtue of his 
office, his energy, and his hold upon the 
confidence of the public, could lay the 
gist of all these disclosures before the 
law-makers, and present it so forcibly 
and persistently that legislation must 
follow. 

His methods have sometithes invited 
criticism ; his recommendations may have 
been occasionally defective in respect to 
details of procedure; but his work as a 
whole has been of great and enduring 
service to the people. Incidentally, he 
has given the Senate an opportunity to 
elevate itself in public estimation by ex- 
hibiting its powers in a memorable de- 
bate and by displaying an unexpected 


radicalism in defense of public interests 
against the greed and lawlessness ct 
some great corporations. Incidentally, 
also, he has effectively served the Re- 


‘ publican party by encouraging and giv- 


ing fresh life to its radicalism and reform 
tendencies, and by weakening, in the 
public judgment and in fact, the influ- 
ence in it of those corporate and other 
alliances, which, if accepted and persist- 
ently defended, tend to imperil the pres- 
ervation of a popular majority. 
a 


You Mr. Ghent 


In an article published in THE INpe- 
PENDENT, this week, you, Mr. Ghent, 
under the title, “You Retainers,” address 
the professional classes generally, edi- 
tors, ministers, lawyers, judges, teachers, 
professors, as the paid and hired advo- 
cates of a most oppressive industrial sys- 
tem; necessarily oppressive because not 
socialistic. You charge us with being 
no less the dupes than we are, in our 
“ineffable meanness,” the  subser- 
vient tools of our “capitalist masters,” 
possessing as we do only a “servile class 
conscience.” We pass the article over 
to the judgment of our readers, who will 
consider what is the obliquity of its ethics 
and what the charity of its discourtesy, 
and how far is justified its sneering con- 


‘tempt for the bourgeoisie. We also leave 


the reader to judge whether the descrip- 
tion of the degradation of the working 
classes is justified, when one sees every 
plain and hill of our happy Republic 
dotted with their comfortable homes. 

So we “Retainers” have a word to re- 
ply to you, Mr. Ghent. Somewhat we 
agree with you; much we admire you, 
and much of your invective we denounce 
as unjust. We believe that we know the 
proletariat about as well as you.do. It 
is they for whom we work. They are the 
patrons of our newspapers and our 
churches, and their children are our 
scholars. They are our supporters ; they 
are not yours. The labor unions we be- 
lieve in, as well as you. 

To be sure, we do not, like you, stig- 
matize as “scabs” those who work out- 
side the unions; but we recognize and 
approve the unions, so long as they aid 
their members and keep the peace. You 
charge us as a class, the overwhelming 
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majority of us, “publicists, professors, 
teachers, ministers, editors, lawyers 
and judges,” with being indifferent 
to the sufferings of the working 
people, which find sympathy only 
with you, a professional writer, and 
a few others of your kind. We do 
not say that your attitude of superior 
arrogance is an evidence of intolerable 
conceit, nor do we dare to call your 
prophetic maledictions rude malevolence, 
for it is clear that you honestly regard 
yourself as the prophet of a new social 
morality, whose duty it is to awaken us 
with your curses. We admire the con- 
fidence of your courage, equally as we 
admire the charm of your polished elo- 
quence. 

But you address us as “retainers,” paid 
and supported by the social organization 
which we are compelled to defend. What 
are you? You are no practicing artisan. 
You do not make your living as a house- 
smith or a printer. You may have been 
such as a youth; and so were we. You, 
too, are a retainer; you make your liv- 
ing as a representative and defender of 
Socialists, and, incidentally, of labor 
unions. To be sure we grant that you 
are honest and earnest; but so are we. 
We are not as passionate as you in our 
beliefs, for we give our chief energy to 
making a living in other ways than as 
the paid advocates of the social system 
in which we live, but would it not be 
decent for you to allow that we may be 
as honest in our approval of the rights of 
individual property as you are in your 
doctrine of collectivism? 

You charge us with a selfish disregard 
of the evils of child labor, and of the 
multitudes of deaths and accidents in the 
railroad service, and in various danger- 
ous or poisonous occupations. One would 
think, to hear you talk, that you and your 
unions had been the only forces which 
had abolished or diminished social evils. 
We teachers, ministers, editors and pro- 
fessional men were in this business be- 
fore your first labor union was organized. 
Where were you when Wilberforce and 
Clarkson were putting an end to slavery 
in the West Indies; or when a similar 
work was done in this country? It is 
our work quite as much as yours which 
has nearly abolished child labor by com- 
pulsory attendance at school. Who care 


for children by creating our elaborate 
public school system? It is the men whom 
you abuse. And you want the railroads 
owned by the State. So do we, not, how- 
ever, because we believe that men will ~ 
be more careful, and that deaths by col- 
lisions or couplings will cease. They 
have just such accidents in countries 
where the public owns the roads, and just 
as many—do they not? in Italy, or as in 
England, and just as many and as mis- 
chievous strikes. 

But to get at the bottom of your com- 
plaints. It is that we do not immediate- 
ly accept your doctrine of “the common 
ownership of the means of production.” 
But have not we, the classes you inveigh 
against, gone far in that direction? Are 
we not half socialistic in our roads, 
parks, water works, public schools, post 
office, and are not the nations you attack 
as most individualistic doing the most in 
this direction? And are we not trying, 
as fast as we can, to extend the scope of 
collectivism, so far as public utilities and 
natural monopolies are concerned? 

But you want common ownership of 
all the means of production. We may 
come to it, but you must allow us an 
honest purpose in that we lag behind you 
in accepting that doctrine. You Claim to 
represent the interests of laborers; so do 
we. The overwhelming majority of 
wage-earners reject your doctrine, the 
“6,468,964 workers” you tell of. The 
largest of all classes of laborers, the 
farmers, are to a man against you. Why, 
then, should you abuse us for agreeing 
with your clients, seeing that they refuse 
to take you as their advocate? 

Now a word as to the selfishness you 
accuse us of. We do consider our own 
interests ; so do you; so does everybody. 
We send men to Congress to represent 
the interests of their State or district; 
but they do not cease to regard the in- 
terests of the common country. You and 
we, employers and employed, who you 
say are enemies at war, and bound to re- 
main such until your socialism is 
achieved, must consider each their own 
interests, but not neglect that of others. 
Such is our idea of our duty, for we be- 
lieve in altruism. We do not sneer at 
“faithfulness” any more than we do at 
“thrift,” “sobriety” and “morality.” But 
it is the nadir of class selfishness to 





which you descend, and where your un- 
willing clients will not all follow you. 
We do not refer to your treatment of 
so-called “scabs,” for you describe them 
as “that infinitesimal fraction who are 
prevented from displacing union men,” 
for if they are so few they are not worth 
considering, and it should not have been 
worth your while to palliate the violence 
which they suffer. Nor do we refer to 
the general support by the artisan class 
of a protective tariff to increase 
their wages to the injury of laborers 
abroad and of the purchasers of . their 
products at home. We rather refer to 
their rules against apprentices, and their 
urgency to limit immigration and shut out 
those who escape from oppressive labor 
conditions in other countries. We be- 
lieve in your labor unions, for they do 
good; they match the combinations of 
capital ; but selfishness is a vice. and self- 
interest a virtue limited to no class. 

We cannot, Mr. Ghent, answer railing 
for railing. We do not think it would 
be courteous or just. We do not say that 
you are “dishonest,” that you “prate 
and drone cheap moralities,” to quote 
only from the first half-column of your 
long article; for we believe you are hon- 
est, and you don’t drone, if you do prate. 
We admire your earnestness, the literary 
art with which you adorn. your philippic 
and the poetry with which you beribbon 
your rapier. Neither our space nor our 
choice allows us to follow your example. 
We simply wish to indicate that you have 
no monopoly of honesty, and that the 
class for whom you assume to speak re- 
pudiates your right. But we agree with 
you that we want more socialism, while 
a agree that private wealth is 
theft. 


Municipal Reform in. Kentucky 


THE multitude of visitors the past two 
weeks to Louisville, Ky., have had the 
pleasure of learning of an effort to re- 
lieve it of the discredit of furnishing “a 
horrible example” of municipal misgov- 
ernment; for the public spirited citizens 
who are actively engaged in devising 
ways and means for the relief of the city 
deny that “Louisville is hopelessly and 
helplessly corrupt.” They frankly admit, 
however, that there has been great politi- 
cal. corruption—that for years the city 


. 
“ 


has not had an honest election and th.t 
that held last November was as bad «s 
any election held anywhere. It is as- 
serted that the records will show that ev- 
ery crime against the ballot that could 
be committed was committed: during the 
two days of registration and on the day 
of election. , 
Those who repudiate the declaration 
that Louisville is hopelessly corrupt base 
their belief upon the following facts: 
Normally Louisville is a Democratic city. 
For years there was no such thing as a 
Republican organization, tho there were 
many Republicans. Republicans and in- 
dependent voters increased with time and 
occasionally they carried an election, al- 
tho the results were not always such as 
to inspire sufficient confidence to justify 
a continuance. The consequence has 
been the building up of a strong political 
machine within the Democratic. party. 
This machine, as elsewhere, has become a 
close corporation, with rotation in office, 
but a rotation of practically the same per- 
sons. Like so many Southern cities, 
Louisville has in the main shared the be- 
lief that it was necessary to maintain 
party loyalty; and the politicians have 
done -all in their power to confirm that 


belief. Ten years ago, when a Good 


Government Club was organized, there 
were few independent voters; since then 
their number has largely increased. The 
doctrine that partisan politics had no 
place in the municipal election, never 
anywhere of rapid growth, gained slow- 
ly in favor; and the last election showed 
the advances which it had made. 

After the election of 1903, which had 
also been marked by great frauds, a few 
public-spirited citizens met to discuss the 
situation. An effort was made to raise 
$15,000 to prosecute the most flagrant 
cases. Those having the matter in 
charge were compelled to report that 
they were unable to raise any sum of 
consequence. Preceding the November, 
1905, election, however, interest had been 
so awakened and had so far developed 
that a vigorous City Club was organized 
and enough enthusiasm evinced to en- 
courage the belief that something could 
be done; and $10,000 was raised in a 
very few minutes after the election to 
provide the costs for the contest which 
was determined upon. For many months 
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the best lawyers of the city and many 
of the younger members of the bar have 
been doing splendid work in taking 
depositions and collecting evidence to be 
used in the trial of the cause. Before it 
is completed: it will probably be the most 
stupendous task of the kind ever under- 
taken in Louisville, or, for that matter, 
in the South. In addition, numerous 
prosecutions were brought to punish 
those responsible for the frauds; but it 
will be weeks before the cases can be de- 
cided. 

These facts are cited in justice to 
those who have been working long and 
earnestly in Louisville to bring about a 
change in affairs. Where people pro- 
ceed in such a practical manner it can- 
not be said that their condition is hope- 
less or helpless. There is a_ steady 
growth of municipal reform sentiment in 
Louisville, and the list of those desiring 
honest elections and clean politics is 
growing day by day; and the recruits are 
coming from the bone and sinew of the 
community. The young men are inter- 
ested as never before. The hope of a 
people lies in its honest, incorruptible, in- 
telligent youth. The outcome of this con- 
test may be disappointment; but the 
spirit of determination indicates that this 
disappointment will be but temporary, 
and that Louisville will join with her sis- 
ter American communities in throwing 
off the shackles of corruption and of par- 
tisanship and enter upon a career of pub- 
lic spirited municipal development. 

As we write this we see the reports of 
the open bribery of voters at the white 
Democratic primary at Savannah, Ga., 
where men stood on the public street and 
bought votes at from ten to forty dollars 
each, twenty-five dollars being the usual 
price. This equals the worst we hear of 
Rhode Island elections. When condi- 
tions are so bad we may look for the 
moral reaction which has encouraged the 
citizens of Louisville to believe that their 
city is not “hopelessly and helplessly cor- 
rupt.” . 

& 


A Barbarous Teaching 


WHEN the public mind is stirred by a 
great tragedy the current comment is 
seldom profound. The sensational fea- 
tures are too exciting, and the temptation 


to platitudinous moralizing is too allur- 
ing to allow of much attention to any 
real significance that the occurrence may 
have. The attitude of the community 
toward the shocking taking off of Stan- 
rai White has been no exception to this 
rule. . 

Careers like those of White and the 
man who killed him, are, unfortunately, 
not novel. There have been such men as 
they in all ages, and others like them 
could be found in all our American cities. 
Sometimes they come to tragic ends, and 
sometimes they are gathered to their 
fathers full of years and of worldly 
honors, and only their most intimate as- 
sociates ever know what manner of men 
they have been. 

The social conditions, also, that have- 
been revealed by this deplorable affair 
are in no wise worse than conditions that 
have prevailed since history was first re- 
corded. In fact, they are probably some- 
what less bad than those which distin- 
guished the “best circles” of Sodom, and 
the Roman four hundred. 

Nor yet is there anything new in the 
swift taking of life by an enraged man, 
who feels that he has been injured be- 
yond endurance. The first murder hap- 
pened a long while ago. 

That which is new in the moral life of 
man is the more and more complete sub- 
stitution of a legal redress of injury for 
the mad deeds of private vengeance. 
This substitution is of the very essence 
of civilization, in distinction from bar- 
barism. Thru toil and tribulation, calm- 
mirided men have built up a _ certain 
measure of social control over indi- 
vidual wrath and self assertion. They 
have thereby made life safer for all. 
And, what is of not less importance, by 
restraining the most furious of human 
passions, they have in a measure dis- 
ciplined the whole nature of man, en- 
abling him more successfully to bring all 
his passions under the control of reason. 

It is a lapse from civilization into bar- 
barism, then, when, under stress of any 
excitement, we forget this enormous 
moral gain, and allow ourselves to justify 
those acts in which men, defying the 
order established by all for the good of 
all, take vengeance into their own hands. 

The most sobering element in this 
latest social tragedy, therefore, is not the 
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wickedness which it has brought to light ; 
it is the disposition manifested in many 
quarters, and voiced in a portion of the 
public press, to regard the act of Mr. 
Thaw as a justifiable homicide. 

We should be among the last to wish 
to deprive Mr. Thaw of any defense to 
which he is morally or rationally entitled. 
If it can be established that at the mo- 
ment of his crime he was irresponsible, 
either thru mental unsoundness or be- 
cause of an overwrought emotional state 
that inhibited self-control, he should have 
the whole benefit of whatever doubt that 
fact may create in the minds of his 
jurors. There have een noteworthy 
cases of acquittal on the ground of mo- 
mentary emotional insanity. One of the 
most celebrated in New York history was 
that of MacFarland, indictéd for the 
murder of Albert D. Richardson, whose 
widow, Abby Sage Richardson, lived to 
be as much respected and beloved for her 
qualities of character as she was admired 
for her literary talents. 


But it is one thing to give all the ben- . 


efit of this doubt to the indicted prisoner, 
and it is a different thing to say that a 
man injured, as Thaw believed himself 
to be injured, is justified in killing the 
man who has wronged him. There may 
be some among those who are urging 
such justification because they are men- 
tally confused. They fail, perhaps, to 
see that the acquittal of a man who is 
thought to be too irresponsible to realize 
that his act is unjustifiable, is not the 
same thing as calling his act justifiable. 
We are not at present addressing such 
persons, except in so far as we would 
urge them to sharpen their wits. We are 
condemning those whose minds, tho 
keen, are also perverted enough to teach 
that, under circumstances of extreme 
provocation, it is morally* right and so- 
cially wholesome to inflict swift private 
vengeance upon a certain class of wrong- 
doers. 

It has been reported, for example, that 
a clergyman, whose distinction is that he 
happens to be the spiritual guide of John 
D. Rockefeller, has-said that it would 
be a good thing for society if men who 
take liberties with their neighbor’s wives 
should more often suffer the fate of Mr. 
Stanford White. Remarks of this kind, 
by whomsoever made, belong all to one 


category. They belong to the category 
of those wretched attempts to justify a 
code of honor that survived ‘from bar- 
barism; a code which has. too long: 
flourished in many of our American 
commonwealths, which not long ago 
saved from the gallows a prominent offi- 
cial in a Southern State, and which 
openly justifies the lynching of negroes 
for “the usual crime.” 

We cannot afford to defend this code 
of honor of the uncivilized man. _ For 
uncivilized he is who cannot submit his 
personal grievances to the orderly and 
solemn arbitrament of organized society. 
His provocation may be more terrible 
than he can bear, and under it he may 
lose his self-control; but let not him or 
his friends say that in cold blood he may 
rightly take the supreme law of ven- 
geance into his own hands. That way 
lies the chaos fron’ Which we have pain- 
fully struggled forth. 


ot 
Marking Western Trails 


Ir is encouraging, as well as interest- 
ing, to note that the West is awaking to 
the value of landmarks and is seeking to 
locate permanently some of its most 
prominent reminders of froritier days 
before they are forever obliterated. 
Prominent if not chief of these are the 
old highways over which the pioneer 
emigration took its way long before such 
a thing as a tourist car was imagined. The 
“trail” was an essential part- of the 
West’s development, and the tens of 
thousands of families that traveled by 
such routes made up the sinew of the new 
population. 

Of course the principal of these thoro- 
fares of early days was the “Santa Fe 
Trail” leading from the Missiuri River 
to California over the southwestern 
route. Even today signs of its well worn 
path may be seen in deep furrows on the 
pasture lands, tho much of its course has 
been obliterated by cultivation. In Kan- 
sas City sharp disputes have arisen re- 
garding the exact course, and the lovers 
of historical accuracy have insisted that 
the line be marked before first hand in- 
formation knowledge thereof is lost for- 
ever. 

The Daughters of the Revolution in 
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Kansas have set themselves the task of 
doing this. The Legislature appropri- 
ated a thousand dollars to help them and 
the school children have contributed as 
much more. With this and future as- 
sistance it is proposed to place every mile 
along the 400 miles of the trail’s course 
thru Kansas a monument properly in- 
scribed and with the familiar design of 
a “prairie schooner” as an emblem of the 
past. It is expected that the States and 
Territories to the west will continue the 
work until the long journey is identified 
for the coming generations. 

Of scarcely less interest is a move- 
ment for the marking of the “Old Ore- 
gon Trail” from The Dalles eastward to 
Indianapolis. It was by this route, with 
its many fan-like dependencies, that the 
Pacific Northwest was settled. The emi- 
grants, with their linch-pin wagons, 
made eight months’»journeys into what 
was then an unknown land, and met with 
many a terrific experience growing out 
of the hostility of Indians and the dan- 
gers of the prairie fire. From the Mis- 
souri River eastward it will probably be 
difficult to trace this primitive roadway, 
but the Western end should be amenable 
to the historian’s most practical treat- 
ment. 

Then there is the plan of George 
Wharton James and Charles F. Lummis 
to turn into a State road the old 
“Camino Real” over which the Jesuit 
mission builders pushed up from Mex- 
ico at the time the trade with the South- 
west was developing. Romance and ad- 
venture are a part of the history of this 
famous highway, and the stories of its 
days of glory make up a part of the most 
delightful portion of the records of Cali- 
fornia’s youth. California’s Legislature 
can scarcely refuse to help in this move- 
ment; nor in the one to identify the trail 
of the gold hunters who took their cara- 
vans westward from “St. Joe” and 
crossed the Sierras imbued with the 
courage of Pilgrim Fathers. 

It is not enough that the bones of the 
vanquished in the struggle over. the 
plains lie along the way; actual, visible, 
permanent milestones are wanted, and the 
placing of them is a real contribution to 
history. It has more than local interest, 
and will do much to inspire in coming 
generations a suitable respect for the 


privations of the early travelers across 
our great expanse of plain and mountain. 

From the Lewis and Clark expedition 
in 1805 and the painful journey of Zebu- 
lon Pike only three or four years later 
these trails were the trunk lines of travel 
across the continent. To leave their well 
traveled ribbon of brown meant death. 
Until the railway came in the latter six- 
ties, the canvas topped wagon and the 
ox cart had no rival. Lurid incidents, 
such as the Mountain Meadow tragedy, 
unceasing vigilance, frequent situations 
marked by great pathos and all the excit- 
ing train of adventure that is connected 
with the settlement of an untried land, 
brooded over these main traveled roads 
for more than half a century. It would 
be strange if the people of the West did 
not appreciate sufficiently the importance 
of these reminders of the past to preserve 
their records in permanent form. The 
West has too few historical possessions 
as it is, and it ought to make the most of 
such interesting ones as these. 


a 


pe ree The one dark lining to 
Seovtasialinn the silver cloud of the 

record of Congress thus 
far appears in the evidence that while 
the people and Congress are interested 
in domestic affairs they have no proper 
interest in foreign affairs. The record of 
the legislationof Congressasto homemat- 
ters is excelient, as our list of its enact- 
ments shows. But it will be observed that 
the omissions and neglects of Congress 
have to do with foreign relations. There 
was the whole series of treaties quite 
passed by, the treaty with Santo Do- 
mingo, the Isle of Pines treaty, and the 
commercial treaty with Germany. 
Equally the bill for the relief of Philip- 
pine customs so earnestly asked by Sec- 
retary Taft has been neglected. There 
is a certain brutal selfishness in such 
neglect of our duty of courtesy and jus- 
tice to foreign nations and to our own 
colonies. Equally no action was taken 
to meet the requests of China for a more 
decent immigration law, and no bill, even 
to that effect. was considered, simply, we 
judge, because the President saw it. was 
of no use to have a conflict with Con- 
gress on the matter. All the President 
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could do was to direct a less drastic ex- 
ecution of the present exclusion law. 
Our people seem to be provincial in their 
exclusive interest in their own affairs. 
One of the most successful of our New 
York journalists once remarked, that if 
he could have his way he would print 
no foreign news at all; and we have ob- 
served, with regret, how few are the 
daily papers that seem to pay any atten- 
tion to foreign news. 


& 


Pee ve One who reads the daily pub- 
‘Shere lished “Consular Reports” has 
33 discovered that under the 
present Administration, being“ a consul 
is quite a different job from what it used 
to be. Some of our most disgraceful 
scandals abroad have come from incom- 
petent consuls appoirited by political 
favor, sometimes dishonest, and some- 
times drunkards. At last it has come to 
be the turn of this department to feel 
the touch of the President, who was once 
a member of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, and who then added greatly to its 
efficiency. During his Presidency he has 
done much to enlarge the merit system, 
and his order taking the consular serv- 
ice out of politics is one of the most im- 
portant of all his reforms. Now no man 
can be made a consul without passing 
a thoro examination and then can be ap- 
pointed only to the lower grades. In 
fact, the candidates must, generally, be 
those who have, from their youth, chosen 
the service as consular clerks. ‘The 
higher appointments will be by promo- 
tion. Our readers will remember that in 
the article, “What Can a Young Man 
Do?” by Governor Rollins, in our issue 
of last week, the consular career was 
one of those mentioned as new to the 
young man of.the present age. It is to 
be commended. to young graduates. A 
candidate must know one other modern 
language besides English, and must pass 
an examination on American and foreign 
commerce and international and maritime 
law. Our President’s vision looks 
abroad, even if our people generally are 
blind to foreign affairs. If we had any 
foreign commerce perhaps we would 
take more interest in foreign nations. 


Rev. Dr. Caldwell, pastor of 
i= ain a Southern Presbyterian 
Church, in Fort Worth. 
Tex., was charged with heresy. He did 
not believe that Moses wrote the Penta- 
teuch. He questioned the historicity of 
the early chapters of Genesis. He did 
not accept the truth of the miraculous 
accounts of Balaam’s ass, of Samson, 
Daniel and Jonah; and he was charged 
with the further heresy of believing that 
while Christ died for man his death was 
not penal. His presbytery, that of. Fort 
Worth, acquitted him, but the Synod 
was against him and ordered his name 
dropt from the roll of his presbytery. 
On this matter the case went to the Gen- 
eral Assembly, which supported the 
presbytery against’ the Synod. Now, 
what should be done about it? He has 
been protected by the court; why not 
lynch him? We mean in some religious 
way. The Southern Presbyterian 
Church, the very home and seat of all 
orthodoxy, ought somehow to be pro- 
tected against its temporizing with un- 
belief. Has the Church lost its record 
for stringency of faith so nobly shown in 
the trial of Dr. Woodrow, and in many 
another ecclesiastical field? What, with 
this chance lost, and the Southern Meth- 
odist General Conference, against the 
advice of three of its bishops voting to 
initiate a restatement of their creed, it 
looks as if we of the North might be re- 
quired to send down missionaries of the 
strict theology ; say, the men who are so 
proud of their success in forcing Pro- 
fessor Mitchell out of the Theological 
School of Boston University. 
& 


One of the results of the Loomis scan- 
dal was the sending of William J. Cal- 
houn, of Chicago, to Caracas to investi- 
gate the past and present relations of the 
United States with Venezuela, and re- 
port the truth to the President. Judge 
Calhoun went to Caracas, stayed there 
several months, and then returned to 
Washington. Month after month has 
gone’ by, and yet his report has not been 
made public. “If not incompatible with 
the public welfare” we respectfully sug- 
gest that it is time it be published. It 
was certainly expected that the report 
would not be withheld from the public. 
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Title Guarantee and Trust Company’s New Building at 
No. 176 Broadway. 


The Title Guarantee and Trust 
Company’s Building 


A FEw days ago the Title Guarantee 
and Trust. Company moved into its new 
ten-story home, at 176 Broadway. This 
building—designed by Messrs. Howells 
& Stokes, and erected by the Thompson- 
Starrett Company—was planned for the 
exclusive use of the company, which 
occupies every part of it. The front is 
of fine white granite, quarried at Bethel, 
Vt., and seen elsewhere in New York 
only in the Fifth Avenue residence of 
Harry Payne Whitney. The entrance is 
thru a domed rotunda, which opens out 
in three directions; on the right to the 
banking department, on the left to the 
mortgage department, and in the center, 
thru an arched vestibule, into the main 


lobby, a lofty pillared hall, around three 
sides of which runs a mezzanine floor 
affording room for a large number of 
employees. For other departments and 
uses the remainder of the building is ad- 
mirably arranged. A company having 
so large and so valuable a collection of 
records needs many fireproof file rooms 
and vaults; these have been generously 
provided and are connected with each 
floor. On Montague street, in Brooklyn, 
a new building is being erected for the 
use of the company’s branch in that bor- 
ough. Clarence H. Kelsey is the com- 
pany’s president. Its growth, while 
rapid, has been of the most substantial 
character. Beginning business in 1883 
with a capital of $600,000, the compan 

now has a capital of $4,375,000, wi 

$6,644,530 in surplus and undiyided 
profits. : 
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No “ Fireproof” Buildings 

LecturInG on “Fire, Fire Risks and 
Fire Extinction” before the Society of 
Arts (London), Prof. Vivian B. Lewes 
statell- that there was no such thing as a 
fireproof building. The experience of 
fire underwriters during the past twenty- 
five years, he said, confirmed such a 
statement. Neither was there any such 
thing as fireproof material. Under the 
action of fire granite and stone splintered, 
marble turned into lime, bricks fused, 
and iron and steel melted. 

It is much more important to use a 
non-inflammable than any supposed fire- 
proof substance. The remarks of the 
English professor seem to have been 
borne out in most of our recent con- 
flagrations. In Baltimore many of the 
so-called fireproof buildings offered no 
resistance to the supreme test to which 
they were subjected. In New York city 
widely advertised “fireproof” buildings 
have been totally destroyed by the de- 
vouring element more than once. In San 
Francisco the fire spread over a great 
area and its progress was not stayed by 
the fireproof buildings within it. Every 
conflagration and many individual fires 
teach lessons regarding the insufficiency 
of the term “fireproof” objected to 
by Professor Lewes, but in spite of such 
lessons buildings of precisely the same 
character are suffered to replace those 
destroyed, and the term “fireproof” con- 
tinues to be overworked. 


a 

SINCE 1900, the cotton mill industry 
in the South has more than doubled, both 
in spindles and in capital invested, the 
number of spindles rising from 4,452,000 
to 9,470,000, and the capital from $112,- 
837,000 to $230,000,000. 

..»«The Central Trust Company of 
Illinois, of which Charles G. Dawes is 
president and William R. Dawes cashier, 
and whose capital stock is $2,000,000 and 
surplus and undivided profits’ $915,- 
122.98, now has total resources amount- 
ing to $13,036,423.79. 

...It is well worth a visit to Brook- 
lyn, to inspect the safe deposit vaults in 
the new building of the People’s Trust 
Company, of which Edward Johnson is 
president. The latest devices in’ con- 
struction have been introduced; and 
neither pains nor expense have been 


spared in making these vaults absolutely 
fire and burglar proof. 

..Dun’s Index Number of commod 
ity prices proportioned to consumption 
was 106.794 on June Ist, against 106.050 
a month earlier and 98.759 one year ago 
Altho the advance in May was not large, 
it made for June 1st a new high record 
for the last twenty-two years. 


...-The annual report of the Ameri- 
can Car and Foundry Company, submitte:| 
last week, shows an increase of net earn- 
ings so large that $1,357,659 was added 
to the surplus, which is now $14,113,094. 
In the past year the company made 
73,540 cars, against 35,857 the year be- 
fore. At the beginning of the new year 
there were orders on hand for 71,339. 


ge»-The directors of the Windsor 
Trust Company, Mutual Life Building, 
with a branch at Fifth avenue and Forty- 
seventh street, elected John Alvin 
Young president last week, to fill the va- 
cancy caused by the death of Justice 
Charles H. Van Brunt. Mr. Young has 
been vice-president and active manager 
of the institution since its organization. 
The directors -declared a semi-annual 
dividend of 3 per cent., and announced 
that the assets of the company were 
$15,000,000 and the deposits $12,000,- 
000, an increase of $4,000,000. 
& 
..Dividends and coupons are an- 
nounced : 
bog Sees Cond. Min. & Mill Co., 134%, payable 


Jul 
Bowe Nat’l Bank, 34%, payable July 2d. 
Harlem Savs. 3%4%, payable July 16th. 
Fees Chicle Co. (Preferred), 14%, ‘payable July 
2 
Amer. Chicle a a (Common), 1% and extra 1%, 


pa — a Te 
Sliver Co. (Debenture Coupon No.. 7), 
sit fily 1st. 
& St. Louis R. R. (1st Mort. 78), coupons, 
able July 1st. 
oines & Fort pease R. R. (1st Mort. 4s), 
coupons, payable July 1st 
ollar Savings Bank, 
Washington Savings 


on t. & Western R. R., 2%, payable July 

3 lectric Storage a Co. Comes: and Pre * 
ferred), 1 hed each, ap a ay pe 

United Co. y), 1%% and extra 
WY, aaanhe uly = Ny 
j ~— Ward Bank ‘wali 3%, payable 
u 

Walls, Fargo & Co. (Semi-Annual), 5%, payable 


Jul 

Branklin Savs. Bank, 35%» payable July. 

Greenwich Savs. 4%, payable July. 
ry Moines & Fort x (Preferred), 5%, payable 

ugust rst. 

Rubber Co. (Gold Debenture Coupons), pay- 
~— July 2d. 
Bronx Savs. Bank, 4%. 
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What is the Mark 


On Your Silver? 


a If your spoons, knives, forks, etc., =~ 


bear the “1847 


ROGERS BROS.” trade 


mark, and your Tea Sets, Candelabra, Trays, etc., the 
“MERIDEN B. COMPANY mark, as here shown, you have 
the assurance that they are the best. made—‘“‘Silver Plate that 
Wears.’’ These marks stand for the highest quality in silver plate. 
Additional pieces to match any design in these goods can always te 


supplied by local dealers at anytime. 


Writefor our New Catalogue,“U-79,” 


showing all new and leading patterns. 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, Meriden, Conn. 
(Internatio: 


nal Silver Co., Successor. ) 


NEW YORK 





CHICAGO HAMILTON, CAR, 








One of the farms we have loaned money 
on. Harvesting gang in foreground. 








The Safest Security 


on earth is the earth itself—farms and farm prop- 
erty. Nerth DaKota farm lands in 1904 earned 
from cereal crops alone 46 per cent on the entire 
assessed valuation of the State. 

We offer for investment North DaKeta Farm 
Mortgages placed on the land that secures this 
remarkable . result. Your inquiry for mortgage 
list will receive prompt attention. 


Manicipal Bonds Netting 
from 34% to 5% 


Wells @ Dickey Company 


' (Established 1878) 











Investment Securities 








Minneapolis, Minn. } 





AND 


TRUST COMPANY 


63 STATE STREET, 
BOSTON MASS. 


Capital, - - -- $1,000,000 
Surplus (Earned) - 1,500,000 


OFFICERS: 
. W. 


' BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 

C. F. Adams, ad Wm. A. Gaston 
F. Lothrop Ames Elmer P. Howe 
Hobart Ames N. W. gi 
Edwin F. Atkins David P. Kimball 
Frederick Ayer ohn Lawrence 
Charles S. Bird ster Leland 
George W. Brown S. E. Peabody 
A. G. Bullock Francis Peabody, Jr. 
Samuel Carr aoe Robbins 
Gilmer Clapp P. Saltonstall 
Gordon Dexter R. Paul Snelling 
vat R. Driver Frank W. Seonras 

C. Dumaine Eugene V. Tha: 
Ba N. Foss Charles W. Ri 


Transacts a General Banking and Trust Company Business, 


Acts as Trustee, Registrar and Transfer Agent. 
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READING NOTICES 


“LET GOOD DIGESTION WAIT ON 
APPETITE, AND HEALTH 
ON BOTH.” 


It is said that the way to a man’s heart is through his 
stomach. Whether or not this is true every one recog- 
nizes the importance of keeping the digestive organs in 
good condition. An essential element of the ic juices 
of the stomach is a combinaticn of phosphoric acid with 
the phosphates. When this element is deficient, indi- 
gestion ensues and this easily runs into chronic dyspepsia. 
A half teaspoonful of Horsford’s Acid Phosphate in half 
a glass of hot or cold water with each meal, or within 
half an hour thereafter, supplies the needed fluid, pro- 
motes epee and does not injure the membrane of the 
stom 


$64.50 ROUND TRIP TO CALIFORNIA 


Fer strictly first-class tickets, account National Educa- 
tion Association meeting at San Francisco. Tickets on 
sale June 25th to July 7 7th, via the Chicago, Union Pa- 
cific & Northwestern Lin 

These tickets good on the N. E. A. Special trains and 
on regular fast through trains to San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. All agents sell tickets via this line. 

_For itineraries of special trains, sleeping car reserva- 
tions and full particulars address . Kniskern, 
Pp, g M., Chicago & Northwestern Railway, Chicago, Ill. 





BERKSHIRE REAL ESTATE 


If you are interested in ie estate in Berkshire County, 
Mass., whether you think of buying or selling, it wouid 
be 1 to communicate with James O’Brien, of 
Mass., who makes a Specialty of real estate in Berkshire 
County. If you wish to make any: inquiry. regarding real 
estate in Western Massachusetts, an inquiry can, with 
advantage, be sent to James O’Brien, Lee, Mass., whose 
advertisement appears on another’ page. 





HOTELS 
Continued from page 8. 








THE NOBSCUSSETT 


IN THE QUAINT OLD TOWN OF 


DENNIS (Cape Cod), MASS. 


On a high Ame with a a of sea front— 


Bathing unsu Practice Golf 
Course, Tennis, Dancing Halt’ ” Billiards’ Bowling. 


Table Board, $10 por week. Rooms, $6.00 to $14.00 
Send for circular to 
E. C. MATTHEWS, Manager, Dennis, Mass. 
or The Tobey Furniture Co., Chicago 


RUSSELL COTTAGES 
KEARSARGE, N. H. 


Woods. Goll cans; bomiiag tess. 


F. W. & H. W. RUSSELL. Props. 





YOU HAVE BEEN TO EUROPE 
Don't you want to travel under suany skies and see something differeat? 
You can go around the world im leisure and comfort 

and without care, visiti Japan, China, Philippines, 

Ceylon, Burmah, India, Egypt, Palestine, Turkey, and 


Greece. Sail September 2 
The Orient is our field. Full information on Te 
quest. H. W. DUNNING & C 
14 Beacon St., 





miley zeloy ao 
ICOMPLE TE 
WITH Rie 
ENGINE 





21-23 Fores St. to 26-28 Park ice, 
*-NEW-YORK: 
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Wash abi te 


Be ¢ 
Peartines 











Why Not Get The Best? 


THE CELEBRATED 


FR. BECK & CO. 





WALL PAPERS. 


are the best and have stood the test 
for 46 years. Ask your decorator 
to show our samples. They cost no 
more. . 


SOLE MAKERS OF 


‘Lincrusta-Walton 


that permanent wall covering ; many 
new designs and colors. . 


7th Ave. and 29th Street, - - NEW YORK 











CLEVER DOCTOR 


Cured a 20 Years Trouble Without Any 
Medicine. 


A wise Indiana physician cured 20 years stom- 
ach disease without any medicine, as his patient 
tells: 

“T had stomach trouble for 20 years; tried 
allopathic medicines, patent medicines and all the 
simple remedies suggested by my friends, but 
grew worse all the time. 

“Finally a doctor, who is the most prominent 
physician in this part of the State, told me medi- 
cine would do me no good, only irritating my 
stomach and making it worse—that I must look 
to diet and quit drinking coffee. 

“I cried out in alarm, ‘Quit drinking coffee! 
Why, what will I drink? 

“Try Postum,’ said the doctor; ‘I drink it,. 
and you will like it when it is made according to 
directions, with cream, for it is delicious and has 
none of the bad effects coffee has.’ ’ 

“Well, that was two years ago, and I am still 
drinking Postum. My stomach is right again 
and I know Doctor hit the nail on the head when 
he decided coffee was the cause of all my trouble. 
I only wish I had quit it years ago and drank 
Postum in its place.” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Never too late io mend. Ten days’ trial of 
Postum in place of coffee works wonders. 
There’s a reason. 

Look in pkgs. for the famous little book, “The 
Road to Wellvilte:” 








Stands for all that is pest in 


Cameras 


simply because in manufacturing them 
we have not been satisfied with any- 
thing short of 

ABSOLUTE PERFECTION, 


Just ask your dealer to show you the best Camera in the 
market, for both plates and film. If he does, it will be a 
Century. Send for new 1906 Catalogue. 


CENTURY CAMERA CO. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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will enhance 


The Charm of Vacation 
Days 


Lightness, compactness of form, simplicity of 
operation and absolute certainty of results are 
the requisites of a camera for your vacation 
pictures, Film Premo No. 1 possesses all these 
qualities to a remarkable degree. Film Premo 
No. 1 is a daylight loading camera. A camera 
whose operation is so simple that you’ ll have no 
trouble in bringing back home with you the spirit 
of vacation time in the tangible form of pictures. 


Made in three sizes for 34 x 44%, 34% x 5% 
and 4 x 5 pictures 


Prices: $10.00, $12.50, $12.50 


Rochester Optical ‘Company 


58 South Street Rochester, N, Y. 








aye @ 





p RES ty 


when buying your camera. The lens is the most important part 
of the outfit. Almost any kind of lens will make some kinds of 
pictures and under some conditions, but it takes a TESSAR Lens 
to make first class pictures under all kinds of conditions, Dark 
days, late or early hours, street scenes, landscapes, interiors, 
portraits, athletes, copies of the finest engravings are alike to 
TeEssaR. How much more pleasure and profit can be had.from a 
camera fitted with a Tessar Lens, how much less wasted material 
and opportunities. Such standard cameras as Kodaks, Premos, 
Centuries, Hawkeyes, Graflex are now sold with Tessar Lenses. 
See that the dealer shows you a camera with a TESsAR Lens. 
Booklet ‘Aids to Artistic Aims” on request. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


NEW YORK BOSTON WASHINGTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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A FEW 
of the many 


PROMINENT 
BUSINESS 
MEN 
who own 
Aeolian Co. 

Instruments 


J. Pierpont 
Morgan 


August 
Belmont 


Andrew 
Carnegie 


Corelius 
Vanderbilt 


W. K. 
Vanderbilt 


Edwin Gould 


Charles M. 
Schwab 


William 
Rockefeller 


Henry Clews 
John R. Drexel 


Foster H. 
Peabody 


R. Spreckels 
James J. Hill 
H. H. Vreeland 
A. J. Cassatt 


AE OE a St A eA OE AE TF RE Em SE OH ES OL EE Oe OT 


Samuel Cramp 


ai ad 

—_—- - rer——, 
NEW YORK 
CINCINNATI 
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AFTER OFFICE HOURS 


There is no more restful and satisfying recreation than 
well-played music. But well-played music is usually 
hard to get. The other kind is hardly recreation. 





PIANOLA PIANO 


brings all music, perfectly played, into the 
home, where the weary or worried business 
man can instantly relieve the tension by 
playing himself any kind of music he wants 


The Pianola Piano is the only piano that 


CAN BE PLAYED BY ANY ONE 


artistically, whether musical or not, with absolutely * 
faultless technique and according to the composer’s 
own ideas of expression. 


To be able to play —to put one’s own individu- 
ality into the music— is almost as great a pleasure 
as the music itself. The Pianola Piano makes this 

immediately possible for any one. 


The Pianola Piano is a standard piano ( Webér, Steck, 
Wheelock or Stuyvesant) and a complete Metrostyle 
Pianola, the world’s standard piano-player, combined 
in a single upright piano-case. The presence of the 
Pianola in no way affects the piano, whenéver hand- 
playing may be desired. The change to either 
method of playing is instantaneous. 


Prices $550 to $1000 


Write for Art Catalog 6 and full information 
regarding our moderate monthly payment plan, 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


This 600-page 
CATALOG 


contains part of the 
Pianola Piano’s 
enormous reper- 
toire of 16,000 com- 
positions, any of 
which are immedi- 
ately playable by 
any Pianola Piano 
owner. The music 
is classified as fol- 
lows : 
POPULAR 
Instrumental pieces 
and songs. 
OPERATIC 
Grand and comic 
from Wagner to the 
latest musical 
comedy. 
CLASSIC 
All music of. the 
highest standard 
including com- 
plete symphonies. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Light classics and 
transcriptions. 
DANCE 
All forms from 
Strauss Waltzes to 
.the most recent 
two-steps. 
SACRED 
Hymns, Oratorios, 
etc, 


ACCOMPANIMENT 
For songs and in- 
struméntal solos, 


SS PL IME 
LONDON 
PARIS 








INDIANAPOLIS 362 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK : BERLIN 
filiiiLiiLiAALiiiidiiidiidiidiiiii 
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J. P. MORGAN & CO. 


Wall Street, Corner Broad — 
NEW YORK 


DREXEL & CO. 


Corner of Fifth and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 


MORGAN, HARJES & CO.. 
81 Boulevard Haussmann : 
PARIS 


DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN BANKERS 


Deposits received subject to Draft. ~ Securities 
bought and sold on commission. fnterest allowed 
on deposits. Foreign Exchange. . Commercial 
Credits. Cable Transfers. Circular Letters for 
Travelers, available in all parts of the wor d. 


ATTORNEYS AND AGENTS OF 


Messrs. J. S. MORGAN & CO. 
No. 22 Old Broad Street 
LONDON 








FISK & ROBINSON 
. BANKERS 


Government Bonds 


AND OTHER 


. Investment Securities 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


35 Cedar Street 
NEW YORK 


28 State Street 
BOSTON 











INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES 


Bills of Exchange 

Cable Transfers 

Commercial and Travelers’ Credits 
International Cheques 

Collections 

Certificates of Deposits . 


BROWN BROTHERS @ CO. 
59 Wall Street, New York 

















J. Q W. Seligman a Co, 


BANKERS 
21 Broad St. New York 


Issue Letters of Credit to Travel- 
ers, Payable in Any Part of the 
World. Draw Bills of Exchange 
and make Telegraphic Transfers 
of Money on Europe and Cali- 
fornia. 

BUY AND SELL 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 











Knauth, Nachod_ & Kiihne 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
LETTERS OF CREDIT 
FOR TRAVELERS 
ALSO OBTAINABLE THROUGH 


ti 1 Bank 
Lincoln ey tor Na ~ ee Bank : 
amilton Bra 
Corn Eaghen Bank and id Branches” 


e Ba 
Mechanics and Traders Bank 


TRAVELERS’ CHECKS Available in all parts of the World. 
Pamphlet, “Funds for Travelers,” on application. 


8 Nassau St., New York. 


R.L. DAY @ CO, 


BANKERS 
INVESTMENTS 


STOCKS, BONDS, SECURITIES 
OFFICES : 
85 Congress St., Bostot) 


Commission Orders Executed in 
Both Markets 








Ps ATENT, 225882 


Free opinion as to Patent 

Guide Book. List of Inventions Wanted, and 

we gt free to rom address. Patents adverti 
free. EVANS, WILKENS & CO., 827 F Street, Washington, D.C 
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A Financial Courtship 


OR A PLEA FOR CONSERVATIVE INVESTMENTS 








(By FRANK WV. ROLLINS) 


“Hon. Frank W. Rollins, ex-Governor.of New Hampshire, has just issued from his 
banking house of E. H. Rollins & Sons, of Boston, a brochure that ought to be in the 
hands of every woman. It is called ‘A. Financial Courtship,” and, as the author, Gover- 
nor Rollins himself, states in his preface, was originally written at the suggestion of his 
stenographer, who spoke of the need that women have for a simple, concise book that 
will tell them all about investments. : 

“Governor Rollins put his information in the form of a story, thus making it inter- 
esting reading. But in addition, his facts and suggestions are clear-cut and eminently 
useful. He explains the meaning of a mortgage, a bond, corporation stock, munic- 
ipal investments, Government bonds, and so on thru the list of conservative investments. 
Any woman who has money to invest, or who is likely to inherit money which she will 
be called upon to invest, will be well guided by this book. In fact, it would serve ad- 
mirably as a text-book for young people of both sexes.”—Boston Journal. 





Copies of the above book will be furnished, without cost, on application to 


E. H. ROLLINS & SONS, - 21 Milk Street, Boston 














2. An Audit by our Company is always 
a means of Protection against Faulty 


Bookkeeping. Our Re are often 
Investors and Oo at ett for eg of those 


: ‘| who-need accurate Information about the 
Savings Bank Condition or Earnings of a Business which 
° is for Sale. In connection with these 
D e p Osl1 t ors Examinations for Financial Purposes, we 
also make Engineering Appraisals, if 

@ You can invest your money desired. : 
through us in high grade, mu- Simple and Money-Saving Systems of 
nicipal and corporation bonds— Calculating Costs, and other Bookkeeping 
yielding from 4% to 5%—al- Economies, are introduced in Business 

fording absolute security. ae of afl kinds. 
e services rendered clients are abso- 

@ Let us send you a list of these lutely confidential. 

bonds and explain how you can 
invest from $100 to $100,000 ‘ THE AUDIT COMPANY 


vhere the principal will be safe, NEW 
and a good rate of interest assured. ) Cotas pears 


W. B. McKeand & Co. BOSTON, Easton Butlding 


The Rookery, Chicago, Ill. CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, 
al New York Life Butiding. Ascade_Bullding. 
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| UNLIKE any other metropolis in the world, New York City is} 
: literally founded on a rock. Earthquakes may shake and § 
tidal waves engulf the cities built on shifting sands, but New York, 
rising from its solid rock foundation, can defy the forces andelements >” § 
of nature more effectively than any large city in the world. 

So an investment based on New York City real estate is founded 

Jon a rock of security, the best on earth. It is good as long as New f 
7} York City is on the map. It is unique in that it always pays and does 
not hazard the money invested. 

Real estate, in contrast to all other property; city real estate in 
contrast to country real estate: and New York City real estate in con- 
trast to that of all other cities, combines in greatest degree inherent 
stability and profit-earning power—the two essential tests of the best 
investment.. ~ 

PON the solid foundation of these incontrovertible facts the suc- 

cessful business of this Company has been built. In the enlarge- 
ment of its business (New York real estate ownership) the Company 
offers its 6% Bonds in either of the following forms: 

6% Coupon Monds—for income investment —purchasable at par in mul- 
tiples of $100; interest payee semi-annually by coupons attached; maturingin 
10 years and meanwhile subject to withdrawal on interest dates after two years. 

6%, Accumulative Ponds—for income funding—purchasable on install- 
ments during 10, 15 or 20 years and enabling the person without capital avail- 
able for income investment to accumulate a definite capital in a given time by 
simply investing each year the equivalent of an ordinary interest on the 
se cses ries per 1m Boal aes De ees PAS Feralas 
$40.53; 20-year term, $25.65. ore Rite ; eT 

REAL Estate is accepted as the basis of all values and the safest of 

all securities. The best security on earth is earth itself. We offer 

in these Bonds.a safe and profitable investment, combining liberal 

return, absolute security and cash availability. This investment is 

thoroughly time-tried, panic-tested and safeguarded, backed by over 

eighteen years of uninterrupted success, assets of $8,364,909.97, includ- 

ing Capital and Surplus of $1,285,047.08. If you havesurplus funds on 

which you desire immediate income or are seeking a safe and profitable 

"4 channel for systematic saving, write us and let us send you literature 
¥ giving full information concerning our Bonds and the business 






eee 


r 
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upon which they are based, including a map of New York showing 
=) 4 our extensive real estate holdings. 


| .\ American Real Estate Company | | 
~_t 716 Hun Wullding. 200 Breadwony, Peo Pork : 
Epwin K. Mart, Pres. Epwarp B. Boynton, 2d Vice-Pres. 


De) 0k Dver B. Houmns, Vice-Pres. & Treas. Wii.1am B. Hincxisy, Sec. 
; Wittiam H. CuickerinG 
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The Oriental Bank 


INCORPORATED 1858 


182-184 BR OADWAY 
Branch: Bowery and Grand St., New York City 


$750,000.00 
$1,000,000.00 


OFFICERS. 
President 


W. JONES 
First. Vice-President 


ON G. 


Vice-Presidents 


4 RES Vice-President 

LES K, BEEKMAN..Philbin, Beekman & Menken, 
Attorneys. 

SAMUEL BETTLE, Chairman Advisory Freight Com- 

International Mercantile Marine Steamship Co. 

Ec TTON, Vice-President National City Bank, 

“§ Ruiter Broadway Savings Institution, 


Capitalist 

Capitalist 

M Capitalist 

WITT.... Vice-President Trenton Iron Co. 

President 

E Merchant, Fe, Wall Street 

ARD B. KELLY, Vice-President Fifth National 

Bank, New York. —Attorney at Law. 

CHAS. E. LEVY, Cotton Merchant, 30 Broad Street, of 
MM. Levy & Sons, New Orleans, La. 

WILLIAM McCARROLL, President the 


Leather Co. 
XA ogetr McDONALD Capitalist 
WIG NISSEN Importer of Diamonds 
REW W. PRESTON, President United Fruit Co., 


‘on and New Yor 
ie WHITNEY, Auditor New York Life Ins. Co. 


Americar 





THE 


Merchants ‘National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF 


FOUNDED 
i803 


RESOURCES - $25,000,000 
AS FOR OVER A CENTURY paid par- 
ticular attention to Commercial and Bank 
accounts and is still prepared to extend to Mercan- 
tile and Banking Institutions every facility consistent 
with sound banking. The capital and surplus offer 
a strong reserve for depositors, who will receive as 
liberal treatment as their credit and balances warrant. 


ROBERT M. GALLAWAY, President 
ELBERT A. BRINCKERHOFF, Vice-Pres. 
ZOHETH 8S. FREEMAN, Cashier 
ALBERT 8S. COX, Assistant Cashier 











“The State’ Bank 


976-378 GRAND. STREET : NEW YORK 
SOUND, CONSERVATIVE, ACCOMMODATING 


DRGs 6 te - $100,000 
d Surplus and Undivided 
Profits - * - - - 1,100,000 
Deposits - - ~ - = 13,500,000 
0,L. RICHARD, President ARNOLD KOHN, Vice-President 
4.1. VOORHIS, Cashier JOHN KNEISEL, Asst. Cashier 


INVITES ACCOUNTS 


WEST SIDE BANK 


ORGANIZED 1869. 
485-487 Eighth Avenue, near 34th Street 
NEW YORK 





pital $200,000 Surplus $700,000 
ISTIAN F. TIETJEN. President 
D’K K,. KELLE os i lent 
lent 








tian “F. “Tietj Ww. Pru W. Miller, 
® ied, Edgay den,A. a er 
h Ning 3 Charles ey ohn P. Windolpb 


Joep! Beck, Karech, obart J. Park. 
SAFE DEPOoTT vases, estas INSPECTION INVITED. 








NATIONAL BANK OF THE REPUBLIC 


OF CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
1906. 


CHICAGO, June 18, 


RESOURCES 
$14,038,036 13 
414,218 75 
25,287 28 
8,541,359 23 
$23,018,901 39 
LIABILITIES 
Capital stock paid in 
Surplus and profits 
Reserved for taxes 
Currency in circulation 
U..S. bond account 


1,062,272 25 
5,000 00 
374,997 50 
$0,000 00 
19,526, 631 64 
$23,018,901 3e 
OFFICERS: 
JOHN A. LYNCH, President. 
W. T. FENTON, Vice-President. 
R. M. McKINNEY, Cashier. 
R. L. CRAMPTON, Asst. Cashier. 
O. H. SWAN, Asst. Cashier. 
THOS. JANSEN, Asst. Cashier. 
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ESTABLISHED 18651. 


IRVING 


NATIONAL BANK 





= 


THE FOURTH NATIONAL 


BANK OF THE CITY OF NEW 
YORK OFFERS TO DEPOS- 
ITORS EVERY FACILITY 


WHICH THEIR BALANCES, 
Chambers, Vest Broadway BUSINESS AND RESPONSI- 
and Hudson Streets : 


NEW YORK BILITY WARRANT, 


Officers 
President, SAMUEL S. CONOVER. 
Vice-President, CHARLES F. MATTLAGE. 
Vice-President, CHARLES L. FARRELL. 
Cashier, BENJAMIN F. WERNER. 
Asst. Cashier, EUGENE VAN ZANDT. 


Capital and Surplus, $2,000,000 


THE JEFFERSON BANK | GIRARD TRUST 


CANAL AND FORSYTH STREETS COMPANY 


Capital, $500,000 Surplus, $500,000 PHILADELPHIA 
Ra age Chartered 1836 


CAPITAL AND gout ~ « $10,000,000 


E, B. MORRIS, President. _ Presiden 























OFFICERS. 


Geo. F. Vietor 

Trenor L. Park 

Rudolph Erbsioh S. ; CKER 
loutan Decent’ ftiten clemce JOHN STORY 


Gnited States Trust Company of Hew Pork. 


45-41 WALL STREET 
CAPITAL, $2,000,000 SURPLUS, $12,500,000 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Trustee and Guardian. Allows Interest on Deposits 
Holds, manages and invests money and securities, as agents for individuals and corporations. 
EDWARD W. SHELDON, D. WILLIS a WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY, 
President. Vice- President. 2nd Vice-President. 
LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman of Board 


TRUSTERS : 
UEL SLOAN W. BAYARD CUTTIN' D. SLO OHN 
SHeWaR CHARLES S. SMITH es CUsTAY a Be SL BE 
WAR .R ELLER, FRANK 
RHOADES, ALEXANDER E. O GEORGE F. 


RSEN RH 
HN CROSBY BROWN. WAN H. MACY, JR., JAMES STILLMAR, Or agen 
WARD W. SHELDON, PAYNE WHITNEY, 
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Deas t OH ae 


THE INDEPENDENT 


BANKERS TRUST 
COMPANY 


7 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


CAPITAL, +$1,000,000 


STEPHEN BAKER, 
Pres. ns ER Manhattan Co., N. Y. 
Seaboard National Bank, N. Y. 
CANNON, 
. Fourth National Bank, N. Y. 
. CONVERSE, 


. DAVISON, 
Vice-Pres. First National Bank, N. Y. 


H. E 
Pres. Commercial National Bank, Chicago. 
WALTER E, 
Vice-Pres. Corn Exchange Bank, N. Y. 


A. ’ 
President Chase National Bank, N. Y. 
THOMAS W. LAMONT, 
2nd Vice-President. 
GATES W. McGARRAH, 

President Mechanics’ National Bank, N. Y. 
EDGAR L. MARSTON, 
Blair & Co., Bankers, N. Y. 


as Executor, Administrator and 








UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $606,528 
DIRECTORS. 


Acts and ‘Guardian; Aesignee ami Receiver; Registrar, Transfer and Fiscal 
Agent, and as Trustee for individuals and corporations 


ALLOWS INTEREST UPON DEPOSITS. 


SURPLUS, $500,000 
GEORGE W. PERKINS, 

J. P. Morgan & Co., Bankers, N. Y¥. 

Pres. Chemical National Bank, N.Y. 
DANIEL G. REID. 

Vice-Pres. Liber: ton National Bank, N, Y. 
FRANCIS H. SKE 

wees Fine ened Bank, Pittsburgh. 

Pres. First National Bank, Kansas City. 
JOHN F. THOMPSON, 

Vice-President. 
GILBERT G. THORNE, 

Vice-Pres. National Park Bank, N. Y. 

ER ° IN, 
Vice-Pres. Chase National Bank, N. Y. 
Ridder, Peat & Co., Bankers, Bost 
er, Pea ‘o., Bankers, Boston, 

SAMUEL WOOLVERTON, 

Pres. Gallatin National Bank, N. Y. 
EDWARD YOUNG. 


Pres. First National Bank, Jersey City. 








ee OF OF @ AYA oe — Be a od 


F. THOMPSON, V. P. 
E.POMEROY, Treas. 
-W. DONOVAN, ASSt.7¥. 


TW. LAMONT, 2 
B. STRONG Jr, 
F.N’.B.CLOSE.Asst.7 








THE PEOPLES TRUST CO. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
MAIN OFFICE, 181-183 Montague Street. 


BEDFORD BRANCH, Bedford Ave. and Halsey St. 
WALLABOUT BRANCH, Clinton and Myrtle Aves. 
Capital and Surplus “ = $2,700,000 
Transacts a General Banking Business. 
Receives Some “subject to Check at sight, or for 
fixed periods, and allows interest thereon. 
as Besenton, Trustee, Guardian, and accepts 
end executes any trust. with regard. to the 
management and disposition of real or per- 
sonal property. 
its services in the preparation of Wills or 
Trust Agreements and accepts the custody 
thereof. 
correspondence or a personal interview with 
its officers in regard to all departments of 
its business. 


Safe Deposit Vaults 
OFFICERS 
ate JOHNSON, President 
J. DETTME Vi 


C. L. SOHENCK, WM. A. FI 
H. M. HEATH, . JOHN T, WILLIAMS, 
Ass’t Secretaries. 

TRUSTEES 


James Jourdan 
Adrian T, Kiernan 


M. Eng! 
William H. 
Edward: M. G 

Raward f . 

tdwa 

Solomon W. r Wm. H. Ziegler 














Mississippi Valley Trust Company 


N. W. Cor. Fourth and Pine Sts., 
8ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Capital, Surplus and Profits, $8,600,000 


(1): Trust Dept.—Transacts a general financial and fidu- 
ciary business 
Acts, under the authority of the law, as executor, ad- 
ministrator, trustee, etc. 
(2) Bond Dept.—Buys and sells high grade investment 
securities; bond. list on application f 
(3) Financial ——s llows oe on deposits of in- 
dividuals, firms and corporation 
(4) Beal Estate eye core, sells, rents and 
appraises St. uis city real estate 
(5) Safe Deposit Dept.—Rents safe deposit boxes in fire, 
burglar and mob proof vault 
Stores, at special rates, silverware, ete. 


OFFICERS. 
JULIUS 8S. WALSH, Chairman of the Board 
BRECKINRIDGE JONES, ta eed 


JOHN D. DAVIS, Vice-Presiden 
SAMUEL B. HOFF FMAN, Vice-President 


U ; retary 
HENRY ©. I BOTSON, Assistant Secretary 
Cc. HUNT JR., Assistant , Recestany 
FREDERICK VIEREING, T Treat O 

NRY SEMPLE AMES, Assistant “Trust 0 Officer 


TOM W BENN Real Estate Office 
CHARLES Ww. MORATH, Safe Deposit Officer 
DIRECTORS. 
David B. Francis Robt. J. 4 ~ , M.D. 
yle. A Wm. D. wein 
James k 8. H. 
array Clerk Breckinridge Js James Ramey, Jr. 
arles reckin e Jones 
Horatio N. Davis Re McLeod R. 
John D. Davis Saunders y inorvell 
Ewing 


John I. 
Wilbur. F. 
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Brooklyn ‘Trust 
(Chartered 1866) 
.177-179 Montague Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Bedford Branch: Fulton Street, and Bedford Avenue 
SUMMARY OF STATEMENT 


MAY 16, 1906 


TO THE STATE BANKING DEPARTMENT 


LIABILITIES. 





z 
8 
r 
8 
3 


1,000,000 U. 8S. 2% 
,000 City of Brooklyn Bonds 
209,000 7 of New York Corporate oa.» 


BSZE8ES 
aeessessy 


posit 

Certified Checks .. 

Taxes Accrued 

Loans on Bond and Mortgage. Interest Payable 189; 964 11 

Bills Purchased 

Overdrafts 

Interest Accrued 

Time Loans on Collaterals 

Demand Loans on Collaterals. .$3,564,295 00 

Cash in Vault 372,902 67 
1,835, 335 46 


= 
oa 


5,772,533 13 


$20,363,346 09 
TRUSTE 





$20,363,346 19 


ES: 
Willis L. Ogden, 
Joseph EB. Owens, 
John J. Pierrepont, 
William H. Male, Charles M. Pratt, 
Theodore F. Miller, George G. Reynolds, 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: 
Francis L. Hine, Chairman, 
Thomas T. Barr, Frank Lyman, Charles A. Schieren, Samuel W. Boocock, Theodore F. miner, tenner M. White. 
Theodore F. —*, Trenitent. Samuel W. Boocock, Vice-President. Stanle Bay , Secretary. 
Frank J. . Diller, Assistant Secretary. Willis McDonald, Jr., fF = Secretary. 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE—BEDFORD x =a 


William McCarroll, n McNamee, ohn C. 
Brincker rhoff, 


Francis L. Hine, 
William A. Jamison, 
Frank Lyman, 


Charles A. Schieren, 

J. H. Walbridge, 
Alexander M. bite, 
Alexander M. White, Jr. 
C. D. Wood. 


. Barr, 

+ Boocock, 

. Chauncey, 

. Dykman, 
William Hester, 


Eugene F. Barnes, Richard, Edward Lyons. 


Manager. 


fEwIs® @oncER 


The Largest and 
Best Equipped 


HOUSEFURNISHING WAREROOMS 


BEST QUALITY ONLY. 
Cooking Utensils, Crockery, China and Glass, Fi 
by ~~ Bets, Andiress and Fenders, ouse-dleening Articles . 
EDDY REFRIGERATORS 
Our Standard for a Quarter of a Century. 
THE “‘PREMIER’ 
Glass-Lined Refrigerator, perfection of cleanliness 
and economy. 


Orders by mail receive promet and careful attention. 


130 and 132 WEST FORTY-SECOND STREET and 
135 WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK. 








Ladies’ and Gents’ 
SADDLES 


$10.00 and Up 














SWIFT, — TRONG 
AF DETROIT CANOES sussnle 
“The kind you always thought would be built some day.” 
Write To-Day For Our Free Illustrated Catalog. 
We are the World’s Largest Builders of Canoes and Launches. 


DETROIT BOAT CO. .~ oeFeSie wien 





C.M. Moseman @ Bro. 


128 Chambers St., New York 














BINDERS to hold thirteen copies. of Txt 


~ <* ri INDEPENDENT will > oe 
us e rate of 35 cents each tage included. 
Th indepe ndent, 


1g0 Falton Street, New York. 
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~ 1873 
THE MIDDLESEX |. 


Banking Company 
—OFr— 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 
Assets over $7,000,000 





Debentures and First Mortgage 
Leans upon Rea) Estate 


y GUARANTEED 
0 








Preferred 
**Bond Shares’’ $100 each. 


Pay 3% cash semi-annually. 
Write for Booklet F. 


New York Realty Owners Co. 
489 Fifth Ave., New York 
Business Established 10 years. 


Large profits paid Stockholders. 
Surplus grows steadily. 


SECURITY 400% 

















THE AMERICAN SAVINGS BANE: 
115 West 42d Street | 


igoe Bank open 
from » Avg y 


on Mo evenings, except 
during July and August, vit, and 6 te to 8 o’clock. Closes & i. 
on Saturdays. _ on or before July 10th will 


Mone 
draw Seoueest an Sul 
EDWA Dv. t Lonw President. 
AZELTON, A x &, Treasurer. 


WILLIAM M 
RANVILLE B SMITH, 


THE BANK FOR SAVINGS 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
280 Fourth Avenue, June 13th, 1906. 
174TH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 

The Board of Trustees has declared a dividend for the 
six mouths ending June 3oth, at re rate m FOUR PER 
CENT. per annum on all sums of $5.00 and eynande, en- 
titled thereto, payable on and after” Ja 2oth, 1906. 

The -- oar is credited to depositors as principal, July 
1st, 190 

Deposits made on or before July roth draw interest 


from July 1st, 1906. 
WILLIAM W. SMITH, President. 
CHARLES A. SHERMAN, Secretary. 
JAMES KNOWLES, Comptroller. 











THE BRONX SAVINGS BANK 
719 TREMONT AVE., N. ¥ 


The Beard of Trustees has declared a dividend at the 
rate o! 


FOUR PER CENT. PER ANNUM 
= as a entitled thereto, payable on and after Mon- 
a uly 1 
Banal its —# on or before July 10th, 1906, will draw 
interest from July ist, 
WILLIAM z AITKEN, President. 
WILLIAM E. STEVENS, Treasurer. 





DIVIDENDS 


THE CITIZENS CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK 
OF NEW YORK 
New York, June 22, 1906. 


DIVIDEND—The Board of Directors has this day declared 
a dividend of THREE PER CENT., free of tax, payable 
om and after July 2, 1906; the transfer books will be closed 


util that date. 
ALBION K. CHAPMAN, Cashier. 








EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK. 
New York, June 20, 1906. 


A dividend of Three (3) Per Cent. has been declared 
from the earnings of the last six months, payable on and 
uly 2, 1906, to stockholders of record of 

Ne age © ae will remain closed from this 


date until July 2, 1 
E. NEWELL, Cashier. 


DOLLAR SAVINGS BANK 
Third Avenue, near 148th Street 
Interest creditéd July ist at the rate. of 
THREE AND ONE-HALF eg CENT. 
r annum on accounts from $5 t 000. 
ts made on or before July 10th draw interest fom 
July ist. JOHN HAFFEN, Presiden 
WILLIAM M. KBERN, Secretary. 


DRY DOCK SAVINGS INSTITUTION 
341 & $48 BOWERY, Cor. 34 St., NEW YORE. 

The Trustees have declared a dividend for the six months 
ending June 30, 1906, on all de ts entitled thereto under 
the by-laws, at the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF per 
cent. per annum on all sums not exe Three Thousand 
Dollars, payable on and after Ju 1 

De st) will be entitled to 


its made on or before Ju 
ANDREW MILLS, President. 





pos: 
interest from July 1, 1906. 


crane ae MIEHLING, Secretary. 
ATTERSON, Asst. Secretary. 





THE FOURTH NATIONAL BANK OF THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK. 
New York, June 26, 1906. 

The Board of Directors has this day declared a semi- 
annual dividend of THREE ee — ALF PER CENT., 

able on and after July 2d, proxim 

e ty - peme S will close at 8 P. M. this date, re- 
opening July 2d, 

amaaaan H. PATTERSON, Cashier. 





THE IMPORTERS AND TRADERS NATIONAL 
BANK OF NEW YORK 
New York, June 224d, 


= dividend of Ten Per Cent., free of tax, has to-day 

been declared by this bank, payable on the second day of 

=. next. The transfer books will romain closed till that 
H. H. WELL, Cashier. 





THE NATIONAL PARK BANK OF NEW YORK 
June 224, 1906. 
e Board of Directors have to-day declared a quarterly 
tv of FOUR PER CENT. on A Capital Stock of this 
k, payable on and after July 2d,. 1906. 
The transfer books will be closed from June 23d to June 


30th, 1906, inclusive. 
MAURICE H. BWER, Cashier. 





THE FRANKLIN SAVINGS BANK 


Nos. 656 & 658 Eighth Ave., cor. 42d St. 
92d Semi-Annual Dividend 


On and after July 17th. 1906, interest at the rate of 
Soper = AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. PER y grt tl By 
id to depositors entitled thereto on all Da e-) 

= Money deposited on or before the 
July ‘will draw interest fromthe ist. poy of. aly 
from 10 A. M. to 8 P, and Mondays from 6 
P. M., holidays excepted. Closes + on Saturd 4. 


RNER, President. 
WM. G. CONKLIN, Secretary. 


HARLEM SAVINGS BANK. 
3D AVE., COR. 124TH ST. 

The Board of Trustees has declared a semi-annual divi- 
dend at the rate of THREE and ONE-HALF PER Fs 
r annum, on all deposits entitled hm gy from $5 t 

,000, for the six and three months e se 30, 1908. 
Interest poxase on aud after Monday, 
Money de; ted on or before aly io “ws 1 ae interest 


from July 
THOMAS SRA WEORD, President. 
THOMAS R. EBERT, Secretary: “ea, 
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hoa Savings Bank 


S. E. Cor. 6th Av. and Ii6th St. 
INTEREST AT THE RATE OF FOUR PER CENT. PER 
ANNUM will be credited depositors for the SIX MONTHS 
and ‘THREE MONTHS ENDING JUNE 30, 1906, on all 


sums from five dollars to three thousand dollars, entitled . 


thereto under the by-laws, payable JULY 16, 1906. 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, President. 
JAMES QUINLAN, Treasurer. 

J. HAMPDEN ROBB, Secretary. 


Deposits made on or before JULY 10, 1906, will draw 
interest from JULY 1, 1906. 


IRVING SAVINGS 
INSTITUTION 


115 Chambers Street, New York City. 
The Board of Trustees has declared a semi annual divi- 
dend at the rate of 
FOUR PER CENT. PER ANNUM. 
on all deposits entitled thereto, from $1.00 to $1,000, in- 
clusive, and on the excess of $1,000 up to and including 
$3,000 at the rate of three and one-half per cent. per 
annum, payable on and after Monday, July 16th, 1906. 
Deposits made on or before July roth, 1906, will draw 
interest from July 1st, 1906. 
W. H. B. TOTTEN, President. 
G. BYRON LATIMER, Secretary. 








MANHATTAN 
SAVINGS INSTITUTION. 


No. 644 BROADWAY 


110th Semi-Annual Dividend 


June 12, 1906. 
HE TRUSTEES OF THIS INSTITUTION HAVE 
declared interest at the rate of THREE AND ONE- 
HALF PER CENT. per annum on all sums (by the rules 
entitled thereto) not exceeding $3,000 remaining on de- 
posit during the three or six months ending on the 3oth 
‘imst.. payable on and after the third Monday in July next. 
Deposits made on or before July 1oth will draw in- 

terest from July 1st. 
JOSEPH BIRD, President. 


FRANK G. STILES, Secretary. 
CONSTANT M. BIRD, Asst. Secretary. 





THE METROPOLITAN SAVINGS BANK 
1 and 8 THIRD AVE. Cooper Insti x 
CHARTERED: 1852. . ae 
vidend 
New York, June 


12th, 1906. 
INTEREST FOR THE HALF YEAR ENDING JUNE 
30TH, 1906, at the rate of 
and One- 


Per Cent. Per Annum 
will be credited to depositors entitled thereto under the 
laws of the Beas on came srom 85 to 95.000. INTER: 
PAY Ao JULY 18TH, 1 

MONEY DEPOSI gd on or before July 10th will draw 


anne from July 1 
JONATHAN ®. CURREY, President. 
EDWARD SHERER, Secretary. 


i 20th, 
July 2Ben, i506. D. RI 





Union Dime Savings 
Institution 


BROADWAY, 32D ST. AND SIXTH ‘AVENUE. 
GREELEY SQUARE, NEW YORK 


Interest three and one-half per cent. 
from $5 to $3,000. Credited July Ist 
Payable July 19th or any time later. 

CHARLES E. SPRAGUE, President, 


FRANCIS M. LEAKE, Treasurer. 
WILLIAM G. ROSS, Secretary. 





pay ene te SAVINGS BANK. 


est 59th Street and Columbus Circle. 
eee “ioclavea at ae oe per annum: 
padding 


its from 
Per Cent. 


made draw interest toons July 1 
ae Compt. ss J. @. ROBIN, President 





THE BANK OF AMERICA. 


a York, June ih, 1906. 
Board of a declared a semi 
same dividend of eleven [Sates Set ae se ee 
able a oo of this date 
ag 8 July 3%, 

1908." sae M. SENNET, Cashier. 


THE TWELFTH WARD BANK 


SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 
A semi-annual dividend of Three Per Cent. has this day 
Board Di 


and 
after July 2d, osed 
until July 34," 1906. RANK B. FEENCEL Cashier. 








NEW YORK, ONTARIO @ WESTERN 
RAILWAY COMPANY. 


closed Ba three A 4 z 
ed at ten o’clock A 
\CKARD, RSeesry. 


The transfer books will be 
1 and 





DES MOINES @ FORT DODGE RAIL: 
ROAD CO. 


be Josed = July 16 and snare 1906. 
: 1 . BH. D Vik. ceecenrer. 
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AMERICAN CHICLE COMPANY. 
dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF 
‘erred ble July 


7 
ad a ee 
ae age To oe ne nee = ot _—— mmon Stock will 
closed for the al Mice Tuesday, sul {Ten 


will reopen Wednesday, J at 10 A. 
Wane ROWLEY, Treasurer. 
June 20th, 1906. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY. 
A dividend of One and a Half Dollars per share and an 
Extra Dividend of Three-quarters of a Dollar per share 
will be paid on Monday, July 16, 1906, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on Saturday, June 80, 1906. 
The transfer booke will be closed from July 2 to July 
14, 1906, both days included. 
WM. RB. DRIVER, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY. 
Your Per Cent. Collateral Trust Bonds. 
Coupons from these bonds, payable by their terms on 
July 1, 1906, at the office of the Treasurer in New York, 
will be paid by the Manhattan Trust Company, 20 Wall 
Street. 








WM. RB. DRIVER, Treasurer. 


OFFICE OF 
THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY 
COMP. 


Allegheny Avenue and roth Street, 
Phila., Pa., June 2oth, 1906. 

The Directors have this day declared a dividend of 
14% from the net earnings of the Company on both 
Common and Preferred St ayable gly 24, seeh to 
stockholders of record = the ‘close of mess on June 
26th, 1906. Checks will be mailed. 

WALTER G. HENDERSON, Treasurer. 








Office of the 

GENERAL RUBBER COMPANY 

42 Broadway; New ters © Fee 28, 1906. 
The coupon due Ji 1, 1 the Ten-Year Four 
ne A - Per, Cent. — bentures. of ee nape 
r Company payable a ntation a of- 
fice of the eg * No. 2 2 be 4 Street, New 

York City. JOH ee WATSON, , Treasurer. 





OFFICE OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO. 
conpeae No. 
due July 1 M908, will 
at the aa ican Exchange National Bank, 


roadway. 
GEO. M. CURTIS, Treasurer. 





THE NEW YORK AND NEW JERSEY 
TELEPHONE COMPANY. 
81 vag St poesia, N. 

A regnieg wearteBEYIDEND, NO, 91 One and mee Pe 
Cent. has been declared on the capital stock of this Com. 
pany, save yA 16th, J. to Stockholders of record 

besten 2 


at the close 0’ 
Ty saNuED SNOW, Treasurer. 





United Copper Company 


June 28th, 1906. 
The Directors of the United Cnet Company, Paw | 
or 


the 
R PE 
ALF PER CENT. on the Common stock, 
1 to combed of record at the close of 


ul 
ik transfer books of the Company close for the 
of this dividend at 38 yy Pp. M. J 
and reopen at 10 o’clock A. August ist, 1906. 
F. AUGUSTUS re President. 


THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY. 
1 Jo June 18, 1906. 








Office of Wells, Fargo & Co., 
m Secetwen, 


New une 29, 1906. 
net SEMI- ANNUAL, DIVIDEND OF 1vie PER CENT. has 
m declared the Directors of the Com 
sal 3 16th, 1906, Y at our office as above, to stoc 
record at the close. of business 12 M. on July 14, 
H. B. PARSONS, Secretary. 





INSURANCE 


The Fish and 
the Sunbeam 


The sunbeam’s business was to brighten 
life for the fish. ‘‘Show yourself,” it said 
‘and I'll shine on you.” Our safe-and- 
sure insurance will shine on you if you'll 
show yourself. By postal first will do. 


The Wiasbington Life Insurance Co. 
Jobn Tatlock, President 
Quote THE INDEPENDENT 
New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Post Office Square, BOSTON, MASS. 














Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest 
D. F. Appel, Secretary Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 
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» “The Leading File Inearehed Gompany of Amerfoa 





STATEMENT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 


ACEI NA 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


On the 3ist day of December, 1905. 





Cash Capital,. .... . =. . + +. $4,000,000.00 | 
- Reserve, Re-Insurance (Fire) . 5 rcs 4,884,215.53 | 


Reserve, Re-Insurance (Inland) . . .. . 132,678.89 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses (Fire) . . .. . 323,885.17 
. Reserve, Unpaid Losses — ert eS aneng 120,894.48 
- Other Claims .... gO eee 317,611.87 
See ee a 0 SST. 7,036,010.93 


Total Assets, .. . - « « »« « $16,815,296.87 
Surplus as to Policy-Holders, “as a $11,036,010.93 











LOSSES PAID IN EIGHTY-SEVEN YEARS: 


$102,847,801.66. 


WM. B. CLARK, President. W. H. KING, Secretary. 


Assistant Secretaries, 
A. C. ADAMS, HENRY E. REES, A. N. WILLIAMS. 








WESTERN BRANCH teenage & GALLAGHER, 
; ‘Traction Building, Cincinnati, O. ‘ 


NORTHWESTERN BRANCH, . 


Generali Agents. 


iwm H. WYMAN, Gen’! Agent. 

- Omaha, Neb. / W. P. HARFORD, Ass’t Gen’l Agent. 

PACIFIC BRANCH, ear eesae & SPENCER, 
San Francisco, Cal. General Agents. 

NEW YORK, 93 and 95 William St, 

BOSTON, 70 Kilby St. 

PHILADELPHIA, 226 Walnut St. 


INLAND MARINE DEPARTMENT. 


| Eetegee ILLS., 145 La Salle St. 





Agents in all the Principal Cities, Towns and Villages of the United States and Canada. 
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179 4 OLDEST INSURANCE COMPANY IN HARTFORD 1906 | 


NINETY-SIXTH ANNUAL EXHIBIT 


HARTFORD) 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


JANUARY I1, 1906 


ASSETS 


Cash on hand, in Bank, ‘and Cash Items, ‘ é 
Cash in hands of Agents and in course of transmission, ° 
Rents and Accrued Interest, 
Real Estate Unincumbered, . ‘ 
Loans on Bond and Mortgage (first lien), 
Loans on Collateral Security, ° . 
Bank Stock, Hartford, Market Value, ‘ 
$6. New York, “6 
“6 Boston, “e 
se Montreal, “6 
Railroad and Miscellaneous Stocks, 
State, City and onwest ete 
Other Assets, . 


TOTAL ASSETS, . . . . ° . $18,061,926 87 


LIABILITIES 
_ Capital Stock, ° ° . ° . - $1,250,000 00 
’ Reserve for Reinsurance, ‘ 6 3 J - 10,097,401 46 
Reserve for all Unsettled Claims, > ; ‘ ‘ ‘ 1,563,828 93 
NET SURPLUS, a 9 Tiegh 5,150,696 48 
SURPLUS TO POLICY-HOLDERS, - . . “ 6,400,696 48 





GEORGE L. CHASE, Presideut. 
CHAS. E. CHASE, Vice-President. R. M. BISSELL, Vice-President. 
P. C. ROYCE, Secretary. ‘ THOS. TURNBULL, Asst. Secretary. * 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT, CHICAGO, ILL. 
COFRAN @ DUGAN, General Agents. W. C. BOORN, Asst. General Agent. 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
PALACHE @ HEWITT, General Agents. 


New York City Department, 75 William Street 
HOWARD HAMPTON, Manager. 
Ageneies in All the Prominent Localities Throughout the United States and Canada. 














THE CONTINENTAL 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Oapital 
$1,000,000. 


Assets over 
$16,000,000. 
Liabilities less than 





INSURE IN THE COMPANY OF 
CERTAIN ABILITY TO MEET HEAVY 
CONFLAGRATION LOSSES AT~ ANY 
TIME IN NEW YORK, BOSTON, 
PHILADELPHIA, ETC. 

A CONTINENTAL POLICY 
COSTS. NO MORE THAN THAT OF 
THE HUNDREDS OF COMPANIES 
WITH LIMITED RESOURCES, 
WHICH PROPERTY OWNERS UN- 


$7,000,000. 





THINKINGLY ACCEPT. 


Surplus to policy-holders SENS vous STATE’ INSUR- 
ANCE DEP’T A-LIST OF YOUR 
$9,000,000. INSURANCE AND ASK THEM TO 


OF NEW YORK. ae p> Oe — SURPLUS OF 























MARINE AND INLAND INSURANCE 


Scottish Union || gtisntic qnutual 


and National Insurance Company 
Insurance TLANTIC BUILDING 


49 and 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
Company insures 


ORGANIZED IN 1842 
Against Marine and Inland Trans- 
portation Risk and will Issue Policies 
Making Loss Payable in England 


Assets Over Twelve Miliion Dollars 
for the Security of its Policies 

















Annual Statement, January 1, 1906. 


Assets in United States . $5,379,583.06 ees 
Dike a 2,041,525.24 The profits of the Company revert to the as 


sured and are divided annually upon the pre 
Net Surplus in United miums. terminated during the year, thereby reduc- 
ing the cost of insurance. 

State si a> $3,338,057.82 For such dividends, certificates are issued bcar- 
ing interest until ordered to be redeemed, in 
accordance with the Charter. 

ANTON A. RAVEN, President 
pe A gt ELDERT, Vice- res 
TREO. ae HNSON, 2d Vice-Pres 
JAS. L. L INGSTON, 3d Vice-Pres’t 
_ G, Stanton Floyd-jJones, Secretary 











J. G. HILLIARD, 
Manager for Metropolitan District, 
41-43 Pine Street. 

















THE INDEPENDENT 





The HARTFORD was the Pioneer Company in the field of Steam 
Boiler Insurance, and it is the only company which makes a specialty of, 
and does exclusively a steam boiler inspection and insurance business. 

The HARTFORD is the only company whose entire talent and ener- 
gies are applied to the study of steam, to the scientific construction and 
installation of boilers and to their periodical inspectiun by expert mechan- 
ics. ° 


The HARTFORD is the only company. whose entire assets and re- 
sources are held exclusively for the protection of steam users, and the pay- 
ment of losses occasioned by the explosion of steam boilers, and for no 
other hazard whatsoever. 


39th Annual Statement -The HARTFORD is now doing nearly nine-tenths of the Inspection 
JANUARY 1, 1906 and Insurdnce of Steam Boilers in the New England States, and nearly 
Capital é 3) 500,000.00 two-thirds of the entire amount done throughout the United States. 


* 261,459.69 


lus, Ms: 
akin fo. J i'926'686.81 | F- B: ALLEN, Vice-President. J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 
Assets . . .  3,688,146.50 | 1: B. BRAINERD, Pres. and Treas. L. F. MIDDLEBROOK, Asst. Sec. 


906 FIRE INSURANCE 1906 State Mutual 
National of Hartford Life Assurance Company 


OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
CONNECTICUT A, G. BULLOCK, President 


Sttement January 1, 1906 January Ist, 1906 
Capital Stock all Cash ‘Seckes, 


$ . ASSETS Ke - 
ReInsurance Reserve . LIABILITIES, : : 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard), 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 220 Broadway 
C. W. ANDERSON @ SON. Gen. Agent. 


fatonal Life tnsrance Company || PROVIDENT 
MONTPELIER, VERMONT. S AV | N S S LIFE 


Established in 1850. Operating in 44 States. TIMO THY L Wi 0 0 D. R U FF ‘. Presi eal 
JoszPH A. De BorR, President. 


James T. PHELPS, Vice-Prest. 346 Broadway, New York 
James B. Estxx, 2d Vice-Prest. fo 


























A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
ee for Permanent and temporary usefulness to active 
F. A. Howanp, Counsel. business men. It especially provides for practical 


wants 
This Company held January 1, 1906, and gained during 


tooo ML ace. cmt in wae || LIVERPOOL 


& Pn Surpl - $,821,752.51 Gain,.65% 
redua mealies: 145,480,904.00 Gain, 109% pote: LO N DON 


| bear ar acer ano GLOBE 


. Sells the Best and M Mod in Life, Term, 
ed, i Rndownsent ted gy Dae wed lnouvanes: : INSURAN CE COM PAN Y, 


NEW YORK OFFICE, No. 4 WILLIAM STREET. 


JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 
IS A HEALTH BRINGER. 























THE, INDEPENDENT 








y-Na @}°d By-0 i B) he @@)V4 wie 
Every new user of Pears Soap makes the 
Ricco icatmatianete a soap can be found 
SO delightful and effective to use and that 
PEARS’ 1s matchless for the « compler t70ON 
OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST. : g 
“All rightagecured,” \ :) 
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